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Abbeys and Churches 

OP 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 



BXTHKIOR OF HBKUT THB BB^BNJirR CHAPEL 



WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Abbey of Westminster, to use the words of the late Dean 
■|| Stanley, “is not only Rheims Cathedral and St. Denys both 
in one, but is also what the Panth^n was intended to be to 
France, what the Valhalla is to Germany, what Santa Croce is 
to Italy.” Sute, viator, ealcat heroa, is nowhere so apt as within 
its walls. Every stone within the buflding seems incorporated 
into the fabric of our national history, every slab of its pavements 
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tells of those who have played their part, often for good, sometimes for ill, 
in the making of England. 

The date of the first foundation of Westminster Abbey is uncertain. Its 
earlier history is inextricably entangled with legend. At any rate, before the 
Romans came — when a British village marked the future site of London city — 
there was higher up, on the left bank of the Thames, an island or peninsula among 
the marshes, formed by the confluence of two tributary brooks with the main river. 
We may well doubt the tale which states that a Roman temple stood on the site 
of St. Peter’s Abbey, although a stone sarcophagus of that age has been dug 
up pear the north buttresses. Time passed; the Romans left, the English came. 
The land became more populous, and this spot — the isle of Thorns, as it was 
called — attracted attention. Being raised slightly above the surrounding fen, 
and supplied by springs — of which one was till lately indicated by Doan’s 
Yard Pump” — it came to be selected as a settlement, possibly monastic from 
the first. The grave of Sebert, king early in the seventh century, is still 
shown in the Abbey, and he is claimed as its first founder ; but, at any rate, 
a community of Benedictine monks was established here in the reign of ludgar. 
It is, however, to Edward (commonly called the Confessor) tliat wo must look 4s 
the originator of the greatness of St. Peter’s Church at Westminster. Before 
coming to the throne ho had vowed a pilgrimage to Rome, but had boon absolved 
from this obligation by the Pope on condition of establishing a monastery in 
honour of Romo’s patron saint. Westminster had now become a royal residence, 
though its palace had not the fame or splendour of after days. The little Abbey 
near its gates was already of some repute, for it had been dedicated to St. Peter, 
as the tale went, by the saint himself. This Edward resolved to n^build. During 
the later years of his reign he reared, at a vast cost, and by the help of Norman 
architects, a church almost coextensive with the present building. 

The Confessor’s Minster was no doubt far more elaborate in design and 
execution than any other church in Britain. St. Stephen’s and La Trinity, at Caen, 
though both of slightly later date, may perhaps give us an idea of its main 
features. It was cruciform in plan, with three towers, two western, one central, 
capped by short spires, and with an apsidal east end. No trace of it, however, 
now remains above ground, though here and there in the monastic pre^^EIOls a few 
fragments of wall may be seen, some of them actual remnants of the Obhfessor’s 
work, others built not long after his death, and in continuance of his plan. 
The church was only ready for dedication at the close of his reign; and he 
was unable to be present at the ceremony. On Innocents’ Day, lOfS? he was 
just able to sign the Charter, the new building was consecrated in wq Queen’s 
presence by the hands of Stigand, and on Sylvester’s Eve Edward pateed away, 
and a troublous time for England began. 
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Thus the inaugural events for the Abbey of Westminster were the funeral 
of its founder and the coronation of his successor — both of them events signi- 
ficant of its future history. But we will only dwell upon this so far as it affects 
the fabric itself. That remained with little change for nearly two centuries. 
One of the first aets of Henry III. was to add a Lady Chapel east of the 
Norman apse. A quarter of a century later (a.d. 1245) he undertook a far 
greater work, the rebuilding of the whole Abbey. To him we owe a large part 
of the present stiucture ; and to his eclectic tastes many of its peculiarities are 
due. The new church was the outcome both of his religious fervour, which was 
exceptional, and of his personal feeling towards the English side of his ancestry. 
It is no less a memorial of another trait in his character — ^his lavish expenditure; for 
the royal Abbey, as in the Confessor's time so in Henry’s, is absolutely a royal 
gift,” At his death the building was carried westward only one bay beyond the 
transept. It was continued three bays further by his son, Edward I. For some 
two hundred years the work progressed slowly, the nave being gradually replaced ; 
but at the time of the Civil War the western towers were still unfinished. 
After the Restoration they fell into the hands of Wren, who completed the western 
facade of the building. Of his addition to the Abbey, we can only say that it is 
an excellent piece of masonry, and might easily have been yet more incongruous. 
His design for the finished building will be found on page 287. He also disfigured 
the details of the front of the north transept. Here, however, a recent restora- 
tion, directed by Mr. (afterwards Sir) G. G. Scott, has effaced the traces of Wren’s 
unsympathetic hand. But, while the old faith yet prevailed, and before the old 
style of architecture had yielded to the reviving classic spirit, one great alteration 
w-as made in the eastern part of the Abbey : the I^ady Chapel — the third Henry’s 
earliest work — was taken down by the seventh Henry, and replaced by one of 
larger and statelier proportions. It was designed to quiet his conscience by 
enlisting on his side the Virgin, in whom he had always had “ most singulier trust 
and confidence,” to secure that masses should be said, and alms distributed for 
the welfare of his soul ‘‘perpetually for ever, while the world shall endure” — ^that 
is, for some thirty years; perhaps, also, in consciousness of the weakness of his 
title to the throne, to set his mark on this which was already one of the most truly 
national among our edifices, and to make his grave in one of its most sacred places. 

The Abbey suffered less than might have been expected both at the Re- 
formation and during the Civil War. As the tomb-house of so many kings, it 
was dealt with tenderly at the former epoch. There had been no contumacious 
churchman, whose memory was an offence, in what had been almost a chapel 
royal. He whoso relics were enshrined in its holiest place had been an English 
king. On the second occasion, when crown and mitre went down ^before the 
Puritan, the Abbey had become nationalised. No more striking testimony to this 
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can be quoted tban the fact that the groat Protector, with other magnates of his 
agOi was laid to rest in the easternmost part of its Lady Chapel. So the hand of 

the iconoclast was to a great 
extent withheld. Natural decay, 
and the dull contempt for inedi- 
CBval work which characterised the 
last century, have wTought mischief 
enough ; nevertheless, many of its 
choicest relics have suffered but 
little. Disfigured as it is in many 
parts by incongruous and often 
hideous monuments, overcrowded 
with such memorial.^ as it is in 
all, “the Abbey’’ still remains 
one of the most beautiful among 
our churches, the most interesting 
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historic building in tlic wiiole of 
the United Kingdom. 

Let U8 enter the Minster by its 
western door; for this is the best 
way of apprehending at a glance 
its most characteristic features. 

One, as seen from this point — 
witli Wren’s work at our back, 
and that of Henry VIl. hid from 
view — is the uniformity of the 
design as a whole. Though, as 
wo hare said, almost the whole 
of the nave is later than the reign 
of Henry HI., it produces the ™" *"*"**”‘ 

impression of a binlding belonging to the earliest part of the Middle Pointed, 
cr Deomded, Period. Another feature is, for an English Minster, its exoq>tional 
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height. Its architecture has, from the first, been slightly exotic. Both the English 
Edward and the English-born Henry made use of French architects. Westminster 
Abbey is not only actually the loftiest ecclesiastical structure in England, but 
also the highest in proportion to its breadth ; the ratio of the one to the other 
being 3 to 1, while in most 
of our cathedrals it varies from 
2 to 2'5 to 1. Another cliarac- 
teristie, not common, though not 
unique, is its chevot, or apse. 

This, too, is French rather than 
English. The last feature we 
will notice is its higli oma- 
inentation Though, as is usual 
in buildings of this date, the 
tracery of the windows and the 
cajiitals of the cvduinns are not 
esjx'cially rich in design, the 
walls arc covered with ehihorato 
diapering up to the l)*isc of 
the cleiestory. If w(‘ may 
Nenture on a eritieisin, the 
liiight is almost dispropor- 
tionate, making the building 
look a little n.irrow', and the 
tiiforium, beautiful as it is in 
itself, rather detracts from the 
effect of the clerestory. An 
arcade of simpler design, as at 
Rheims, produces a more liar- 
monious whole. Tlie ritual 
choir now occupies three bays 
of the nave. It is enclosed by a 
stone screen; of this the inner stonework dates from the thirteenth centur)% 
but the fa^^de is of the ninetoenth. Right of the doorway and beneath an arch 
is the monument of the first Earl Stanhope; left, that of Isaac Newton, the 
mathematician and physicist. The organ, not long since re-arranged and enlarged, 
is grouped on each side of the screen so as not to obstruct the view. 

The monuments in the nave, numerous as they havu become, are com- 
paratively modem, few interments, at any rate of note, having taken place here 
before the beginning of tlie last century. Yet there is now but little room loft 
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in the floor for p^aves, or on the walls for memorials. Under the north-west 
tower, around the cumbrous monument of Fox (removed from the north tran- 
sept, where the great orator was buried), are grouped those of other eminent 
Liberals, so that this “ has been consecrated as the Whigs’ Comer.” Over the 
west door is the statue of Pitt. Under the south-west tower, in the baptist- 
ery, was the consistory court; a figure in the window is said to represent the 
Black Prince. Here is a monument to Addison’s friend Craggs, with .an 
epitaph written by Pope. Here, too, are memorials of William Wordsworth, John 
Keble, Frederick Maurice, and Charles Kingsley — all buried elsewhere. 

The north aisle shows us the stone beneath which “rare Ben Jonson” is 
buried in a standing position; the last resting-place of the great surgeon, John 
Hunter; the graves of Spencer Perceval, the murdered statesman, and Charles 
Lycll, great in goologj’, near that of Woodward, founder of the professorship of 
that science at Cambridge. John llerschel, the illustrious astronomer, is not 
far from the monument of Newton, and in fit proximity to the latter is Charles 
Darwin, hardly less great among naturalists than he among niatheinaticiaiis. 

In the south aisle wc must not forget to notice the curious Abbots’ i>ew 
above the Dean’s door. Its pavement, as its walls, tells us of Atterbury, divine, 
statesman, and conspirator, who was buried in this familiar HjH)t “ as far from 
kings and Caesiirs as tlu? space will admit of.” Friend’s memorial is appropriately 
near. Congreve, the dramatist, favourite of a duchess, is here; and, in congenial 
company, Mrs. Oldfield, whom the pomps and vanities of the world uccornpaniod 
to her coffin. Admiral Tyrell deserved hotter of his generation than to be com- 
memorated by so hideous a monument, 'which has, however, now assumed less 
offensive pro{K>rtions. Many other brave soldiers and sailors have memorials 
here. Some of the monuments record those whoso graves are in the central 
part of the nave. Among these are several who in our owm days have 
attained to repute. Here rested for a few days the body of George Peabody. 
Toward the eastern part lie, in one row, G. E. Street, G. G. Scott, and Charles 
Barry. South of these are placed Lord Lawrence, Colin Campbell (Lord Clyde), 
and Outrain, the Bayard of India. Not far away rests the body of David Living- 
stone, brought to the African coast from the central wilds by the loving care of 
his native attendants; and Cochrane, Lord Dundonald, the prey of faction, has 
here met with tardy justice. Here is a brass to liobert Stephenson, who is 
interred in St. Andrew’s Chapel, and one to Sir Robert Wilson; the former 
ugly in its realism, the latter ridiculous in its medimvalism. The General is 
represented in full fourteenth century armour! North and south of the Choir 
the aislt's continue to be crowded with monuments. On the north side we note 
memorials of Blow, Croft, and Purcell, of Arnold, of Wilberforco, and of Stamford 
Raffles, and the new altar-tomb of the late Sub-Dean, Lord John Thynne. On 
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the south side are memorials of Watts and the Wesleys, of Kneller and Paoli. 
The murder of Thomas Thynn is “ writ in marble ; ” and among many other 
brave men is Sir Cloudesley Shovel, “ a very gallant man.’’ 

The north transept, after the interment of Lord Chatham, became ^Hhe states- 
man’s aisle.” No part of the building is more crowded with monuments, especially 
with monuments of modem date. It might be compared to a petrified Madame 
Tussaud’s. In several cases the monuments are only memorials, but Chatham, 
Fox, Grattan, George Canning, and his son, the Viceroy of India, are actually 
buried liere. On the Vest side, under the arches, are three large monuments: 
one, the “ Great Commoner;” another, three captains in Rodney’s fleet; the third, 
Lord Mansfield. Near those are the statues of Castlercagh and Palmerston and 
Follett. In the adjoining aisle Lord Aberdeen (‘‘tlie travelled Thane”), George 
Corncwall Lewis, Warren Hastings, Jonas Hanway, Francis Homer, and Richard 
Cobden, are commemorated ; also Herbert Edwardcs and Vice-Admiral Watson, 
both of Indian fame, with many more “ mighty men of valour.” Newcastle, the 
loj'al Duke,” and his literary Duchess, occupy places under the arches on the 
north side, and east of these is the monument to Sir Peter Warren. The statues 
of the three Cannings are side by side; south of them stands Sir John Malcolm, 
and then Beaconsfield. At the comer is Peel, absurdly clad in a Roman toga, 
liehind those aie the chapels of St. Andrew, St. Michael, and St. John the 
livangelist, now thrown together by the destruction of their screens. They, too, 
are crowded with monuments. The kneeling knights supporting the upper slab 
of Sir Francis Vere’s tomb are admirably executed, as Roubiliac himself testified. 
That sculptor’s ghastly memorial to Mrs. Nightingale is familiar to all. Norris, 
made fatherless by Anne Boleyn’s fondness, with his wife — Queen Elizabeth’s 
“black crow” — rests in St. Andrew’s Chapel. Sir George Holies has displaced 
the altar of St. John ; Sarah, Duchess of Somerset, that of St. Michael ; and 
among others recorded on the walls we can only name Mrs. Siddons, Admiral 
Kempenfelt, and Sir John Franklin. 

Tlie south transept has become the Valhalla of literature. The eastern portion 
has long borne the name of “Poets’ Comer.” The western wall “was early 
called the ‘learned’ or the ‘historical’ side.” We cannot attempt to enumerate 
the names of all those who are buried or commemorated here. The paragraph 
would become a mere catalogue. We can only mention some of those for 
whom it is the actual resting-place. Chief is Chaucer, who ended his life in 
the Abbey precincts. The monument was erected a century and a half later. GSose 
by are Dryden’s tomb and Beaumont’s grave. Here, too, lie Michael Dirayton and 
Edmund Spenser, Abraham Cowley and Matthew Prior, Thomas Campbefi and 
John Gay. In or near this transept also are laid Isaac Gasaubon, William 
Camden, Henry Spelman, Isaac Barrow, David Garrick, Samvel Johnsem^ Thmoaa 
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Babington Macaulay, and Connop Thirlwall. The large allegorical monument of 
the Duke of ArgjU and Greenwich, whom readers of the “Heart of Midlothian” 
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will remcmlicr, dufigares this transept, but his body was hud in a vault beneath 
the Cliapd of Henry Vll. 

In the Choif 4he fittings are modem, as are the altar and teredos; the marble 
pavement is only of interast as the gift Busby, the great schoolmaster of 
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his age. But that 'within tiie ndls is, tcx Ei^Iand, on exceptional week; 
the materials, in great part spoils of classic stractoros, were hroof^t from Rome 
by an Abbot of Westminster, and the mosaic was execated by 'workmen from 
that city about the year 1268. The sepulcliral memorials aronnd us here go back 

to earlier times. A beantifal tomb 

north of the altar commemorates 
Edmund Crouohback, son of Henry 
III., and founder of the House of 
Lancaster. Beneath 4}fe next arch 
is the monument of his wife, 

Aveline, together -with that of 
Aymcr de Valence, nicknamed by 
Gaveston, to his sorrow, Joseph 
the Jew.” On the south side, 
behind the sedilia, is the reputed 
tomb of Seboit, but not, of course, 
a contemporary work, and beneath 
tho next arch rests the great 
Flemish mare,” Anne of Cleves. Tho 
portrait of Richard II., “the first 
contemporary painting of an English 
Sovereign,” now hangs in front of 
some curious tapestry. The begin- 
ning of many an epoch in English 
history is brought to mind as we 
regard this port of the Abbey, for 
here the Sovereign is crowned, the 
throne being placed in front of the 
altar. The homage of tho peers is 
received on another seat, erected 
beneath tho lantern. Each one who 
can be said to have really reigned over England has been crowned in the 
Abbey of Westminster, from the days of WlUiam the Norman to those of Queoi 
Victoria; and it has also been the scene of many anotl^ act of national 
worship, such as the Thanksgiving Service on the complfitimi of the .fifiiefl^ 
year of her present Majesty’s reign. 

East of the transepts, north and south, are two Httle diapeb. Die noat h o m 
bears Abbot Idip’s name, and in the chantry above are paaserred the TPSimiiwa 
of the waxworic effigies which used to be earned at royal and ether great 
funerals, and in former days were among the chief attraathsMi of the Ahhegr* 

ST 
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On tiie soutih mde is the chapel of St. Benedict. In the nortii amhalatoiy are 
iho^ of St. John the Baptist and St. Paul: in the south, of St. Edmund and 
St. Nicholas. All are crowded with monuments — mostly of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean times, though among tlicm are some of earlier date. The most in- 
teresting (in the chapel of St. Edmund) is tlio tomb of William de Valence, 
half-brother of Henry HI., ‘‘the only existing example of an effigy in Limoges 
enamd work in England,” but it has been sadly mutilated. In the same diapd 
is the effigy of Elizabeth Russell, who, according to the old legend, died from 
‘the prick of a needle, “a martyr to good housewifery.” 

The place of chief interest is the Confessor’s Chapel, whieh occupies the 
remainder of the Gioir behind the high altar, and is thus raised considerably 
above the level of the ambulatory. In the centre of the ancient inlaid pave- 
ment stands the magnificent shrine erected by Henry III. to contain the body 
of his sainted predecessor Though the golden caisket which enclosed the 
coffin has been replaced by a humbler fabric of wood, though the Purhcck marble 
of the lower part has crumbled, and the glass mosaic has in many places been 
chipped away, this is still the most perfect monument of its kind in Britain, for 
to sudi as these the Reformation proved exceptionally fatal. A memorial hardly 
less interesting stands in front of the old screen which backs the reredos. This 
is the C(»onation Cliair. It was made by order of Edward I., and first used at 
his son’s coronation. It has served the same purpose without intorruption for six 
hundred years. Beneath it is the stone of Scone, a relic yet more venerable — 
though wo discard the legends of its having served as JacoVs pillow at Bethel, 
and of its subsequent wanderings — for it was the Palladium of Scotland, and the 
thrcming-stool of its kings. Tlio second chair was made for Queen Mazy at the 
joint coremation of herself and William III. Between those are placed the huge 
sword and shidd of Edward III. “ Longdiaaks” lies beneath the third bay to tlie 
nortii, his strange order as to the disposal of his body having been thus violated. 
Beroatii the next arch is the stately tomb of Henry III., enriched with dabs of 
Egyptian and Spartan “ porphyry,” the spoils of Romo. Next comes the monu- 
ment of Queen Eleanor, ending the line of memorial crosses. Then, beneath 
a statdy diantry, which is extended eastward to overarch the ambnlatoty, stands 
tiie tomb of Henry V., tiie victor of Aginconrt. The body of his wife, Kriherine, 
after many vidssitades, is now placed near. Opposite to Eleanor lies Queen 
Fhilqqpa; then comes the monument of her husband, Edward III.} 4nd lastty 
tiie ffl-fated Bidiard II. and his Queen, Anne. All are memorials of the highest 
inteeest, on aoeonat of their execution as well as of their antiquify. Iliey have 
not wbolty esm^ed the hand of the iconoclast or of the rdi^hunter, IMll, as 
a tide, tiie injuries ore comparatively light, and it has hero deemed needleos, 
iMf^ny, to invoke toe aid of tiie restorer. John of Waltiiami Isvoazite of 
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fiichard It., has been admitted into this august fellowship. Edith, wife of 
Edward the Confessor, rests near her husband’s shrine. Qaeen Maud lies on 
the south side, while Elizabeth Tudor and Thomas of Woodstodc complete the 
company of monarohs and their kinsfolk. 

After the entombment of Henry V. there came a break in the royal 
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fimerals. Henry VI., though, as graphically desoibed by Dean Stanly, he 
diose him a place near 1 he Confessor, rests at Windsor, as does his ziTal, 
Bldward IV. But the union of the Houses of York and Lancaster is omamemoe^ 
ated ly the bnilcUng of a large tomb-house. Henry VII. took down the original 
Lady Chapel, and erected that udiich now beats ^ name. This, thoi^ not' 
the largest, is the finest pieoe of '‘Tudor” work in England. Althoi^ 
hesitate to apply to it Leland’s courtly phrase— ertt!i siiree a h rw fi |e 90t$, at 
any rate, is a marvel ol elaboratioii. The building has side autpst and k 
terminated by a dtevet ol four chapels, The stalls, of eogtanptmuy are 
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adorned with the banners and marked by the armorial beatings of Knights of 
the Bath — of which order the Dean of Westminster is ex officio dean. Near the 
eastmn end is the stately monument of the founder, Henry VII., and of his 
sdfe. The figures are of bronze, the tomb is of marble, adorned with alabaster 
and with medallions in copper. It is the work of Torregiano, Renaissance rather 
tiian Gktthic in design. The grille, however, wrought by English artists, is more 
in harmony with the chapel. Henry the VIl.’s grandson, Edward VI., was 
interred on the site of the altar at which masses were to bo perpetually smd for 
Ids grandfather’s soul. No monument marked the boy-king’s grave, but a re- 
storation of the altar, including two pillars 
from the original, now serves as a memorial. 
From his time till the reign of George III. 
this chapel was the usual burial-place for 
members of tlie royal house, but the line 
of royal monuments closes with the reign 
of James I., whose body was laid within the 
founder’s vault. A stately monument in the 
south aisle covers the corpse of his mother, 
transferred hither from, the cathedral of Peter- 
borough. By this is a tomb not less worthy 
of note than the founder’s: that of his mothm*, 
the saintly Lady Maigarot, also the work of 
Torregiano. In this aide also lie Margaret 
Lennox (grandmother of James I.), numerous 
members of the Stuart family, and other illus- 
trious personages, including General Monk. 
At the eastern end of the same aide lie 
^®*®*^®* II*> William III. and Queen Mary, Queen Anne, and Prince George of 
Ihmmark; west of the founder’s vault are George II. and Queen Caroline, with 
not h few of their children and grandchildren. In the north aide a sjdendid monu- 
mmit commemorates the national mourning for Queen Elizabeth, and in the same 
grave is buried h» less lamented dstcr Mary. Two children of James I. lie 
near, and in a small sarcophagus are placed the bones, discovered in the Tourer, 
which were supposed to bo the remains of the murdered sons of Edward IV. 

Few members of any royal family are buried beneath the chapels of the obovet. 
One is encumbered by the vast monument of George Villiecs, Duke of Buckingham, 
King Jameds ’'Steenie;” another, no less by that of Ludovic Stuart, Duke of 
R k hm ond and Lennox. In the north-eastern diapd lies John Sheffield, Duke of 
Bnck ingh a md iire^nmth his fantasde wife. In tiie south-eastern is placed the Dae 
db Houtpensisr— brother to Louis Philippe — ^who died' an exile in TE« gl«nd, in 
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1807 ; and the late Dean, Artliur Stanley, rests by the side of his beloved wife. 
Over their graves a beautiful altar>tonib has been erected. The «ni»tArnin>^ 
chapel has no monument, but a glance at tiie inscriptions on the floor is mmigh. 
In the vault beneath were laid the Protector Cromwell, with some of his family 
and friends, chief among them being Ireton, Bradshaw, and Admiral Blake. 
After the Restoration these were all ejected; most of them were reintenred 
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outside the Abbey, but the corpses of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw were 
dragged to Tyburn for mutilation and insult. The Vault aftwwards teemved 
some of the illegitimate progeny of the second Charles, but was saved from 
utter dishonour by the subsequent interment in it of the Duke of Ormond, and 
of Bentinck, Earl of Portland. What satire could be more Utter than to plaoa 
a bastard of that Charles who brou^t England so low'aniong nations, in 
very grave from which Blake had been ejected as nnworthyl 

Full of interest as is the exterimr of the Abb^, our ttpaoe forbids to Soger 
there. Notwithstanding three centuries of change, much still remains sof tile cU. 
Benedictine monastery. Tlrere are the venerable doisters, black with* the emoliae 
of London; there is the exquisite (hopter-honse, built the second fwwiisr^Aftd 
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now, after ao many years of misuse, restored to something of its pristine beaufy ; 
there is the massive door which closes the old Norman Chapel of the P^^x, with its 
glim history, and the dark passage which retains portions, at least, of the Confessor’s 
work. Fragments of the Norman dormitoiy can be discerned in the great schoolroom 
where generation after generation of scholars has been reared since the days of 
** Gk)od Queen Bess.” At the back of Ashbumham House are come remnants of 
the ancient Norman refectory. The present house is attributed to Inigo Jones. 
If it be his dw rign, which is doubtful, it has been greatly altered. Some of the 
internal decoration is good, but it is difficult to understand, on grounds purely 
sesthetic, tiie outcry which was raised a few years ago when the house was trans* 
ferred to the school. Great Dean’s Yard is bordered on the eastern side by a row 
of houses which still retain many traces of the old monastic buildings. In the 
Abbots’ Hall, built by Littlington, the Queen’s Scholars of Westminster School 
dine, at tables made, it is said, from captured ships of the Spanish Armada ; and 
between this and the Abbey is yet another hall of tlie same date — the Jerusalem 
Chamber. Here — ^who needs to be reminded of it? — Henry IV. died; here 
the Westminster Confession was drawn up ; here Convocation has often assembled ; 
here, also, the revisers of the Old Testament held their meetings. 

In the future as in the past, changes must come to the Abbey of Westminster. 
Two are imperatively necessary, and cannot long be delayed: a thorough repair 
of the fabric, and the addition of a building to serve as a tomb-bouso. Let us 
hope that in carrying out the former, the hand of the restorer will be as far as 
possible withheld. Better the crumbling stone, so long as it does not midanger 
the &brio, than the new-carved capital or tracery ; better, in many cases, even the 
alterations of an unwise age than the modem imitation of what the original 
ardutect may have wrought. Incrustations and excrescences mi{^t, indeed, here 
and there be removed with advantage, but even in this it is better to err 
on the safe ride. Still, as the Abbey is already overcrowded with monuments, it 
is to be hoped that before long the desire of the late and of tlie presmt Dean 
will be acoompliriied, and an addition be made to the buildings in the form of 
a doastar or tomb-house, into which some of the most modem monuments might 
be moved. B^ond this we do not wish to lode, though tiie times are mninous 
of changes, and tiiere is reason for fear as wdl as for h(q>e. We part, how- 
ever, from tiie Abbey, trusting that Dean Stanl^s wmds may be prophetic: 
**Here^ if anywhere, the Christian worship of England may labour to meet 
botii tiw' atcength and the weakness of succeeding ages, to inspire new 
into andeni forma, and embrace witiiin itself ea^ riring aipiratum after Trutit 
and Juatiee and Love.” T. G. B<mnr. 



BRIDGWATER, WESTON ZOYLAND, AND TAUNTON. 

MEMOBIB8 OF SEDQMOOR. 


S omerset is nowadays a veritable Sleepy Hollow among English counties; 

the pulses of tha national life throb in the busy, crowded oommunities 
of northern and midland towns — a fact of which the framer of each snooes* 
sive Reform Act has made a note by reducing the political influence of this 
diminishing population.' But although it be indisputable that Englirii histray 
in the present is being made elsewhere, Somerset has home its full diare of the 
troubles and turmoils of the past, and three or four centuries ago its sons 
dotted its surface with enduring memorials of their perfection in an art which 
this more polished age seems to have lost. The church towers of Somerset are 
unrivalled specimens of Perpendicular arriiitecture, which enjoy universal &ine. 
Even the expanse of flat, low-lying land between the Mendip and the Quantock 
hills — ^which the sea has been made to surrender against its will, so to speak, and 
where at times the flood-waters yet bring to a standstill that embodiment of the 
triumph of mind over matter, the railway locomotive — ^is rich in varied mem<»ies. 
In its waste and primitive state, when almost the only sounds heard here would be 
the plash of waters and the shrill cries of the sea-fowl among the sedges, it naturally 
formed for a time a sort of march or border coimtry between the West Saxona 
and the Britons, in tlie course of the conquest by which the latter were gradually 
driven back to their fiiud retreat, Cornwall. King Ina, in the beginning of the 
eighth century, pushing his power further westward, on rising ground above 
the River Tone, on a spot probably marked out for him by a former. Boman 
occupation, built a castle and drew vp his code of laws. This, then, Sras the 
origin of the modem county town of Taunton, whose beautiful church «f 6t. 
Mary Magdalene is known to everyone who has ever passed through West Somosset. 
But the West Saxons were in their turn ovemm ly a fresh horde of sea rovers, 
whose fierce energies had not yet been softoied by a settled life. When at last^ 
in 878, Ghithrum poured his Danidi host down tqton ^e royal pajhoe at Chippenhaia, 
in WRtdiire, the power of Wessex seemed to be comjdetely ovwthrown»i^ The 
tmly refuge open to the fugitive king was the marsh-land of Somerset. Bi^ the ' 
beaten ruler was no ordinary man, for his subseqaent actum diowad, anif pwo^fly 
has xeoognised, King Alfred to be the greatest of aQ.dre £Sb||$di k a| g s Imwe 
the Norman Ckmquest. He i^elraated .to* the idand of Athete^ a ajgik ^-lund 
between the Patret and the Tone^ which frirahhed him wmi an iajjgMWhdilie 
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byrtnesEU There, like a tiger crouching for a spring, he sojourned for eight 
months, until he was ready to inflict a crushing blow upon the invader Guthrum. 
To period is attributed the episode of the burning of the cakes, dear to the 
heart of Mrs. Barbauld. 

The wars of King Stephen’s reign must have swept over this district^ for the 
Idng laid siege to the castles of powerful and predatory barons in various directions 



anmnd it; but nothing need be record hcare respecting them. Taunton Castle 
was, howevear^ rebuilt by Bishop Gifiard in the previous reign , Bridgwater Castle, 
baiH by Walter de Briwere in the reign of King John, lias now totally 
disBjppeared. Upon three occasions the peace of this neighbourhood has 
been disturbed by conflicts for the possession of the l^ngHah crown. Perkin 
Watbec^ after f a ilin g to effect much in Ireland, landed upon the coast of 
OamwaBi where his chief sympathisers were, and advanced eastward to eomjuer 
He eased upon Taunton, but got no further. Here he was faced by 
the royal lorees, from which he fled without striking a Upw, and was qpeedily 
e^ptured and uldmately led to the gallows 

When, oa Apsil 28rd, 1H2, Sk JoVa Hoiliaia^ by order of Parliament, dosed 
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tike gates of Hall against King Charles 1., and thus began the great C&tU War, 

the sympailues of Somor* 

set were with the Patiia* 
ment; but Cornwall was 
strongly Boyalist, and Sir 
Ralph Hopton, raising a 
force there of nearly 4,000 
horse and foot, swept 
through the county be- 
fore any resistance could 
be organised nearer than 
at Bath, and took posses- 
sion of Taunton on the 
way. Bridgwater, whose 
castle mounted forty guns, 
was already held by 
Colonel Wyndham for the 
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King. Although the battle of Deyizes 
threw the West entirely into the 
hands of the Royalists, Taunton was 
taken by Colonel Robert Blake in 
the next year. This gallant Somerset 
man, whose birthplace is still pointed 
out in Bridgwater, was afterwards 
the renowned admiral of the Com- 
monwealth) but he did not adopt the 
sea as a profession till he was past 
fifty years of age. He was twice 
closely besieged by Lord Goring in | 
Taunton, but nothing could cow the 
stubborn valour of the governor, nor 
diake the fidelity of the townspeople, 
even though thqr were ledooed to 
the verge of starvation and saw i^ol* 
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granadeB of tho Gavaliera. Fairfax and Cromwell defeated the Royalist force on 
July 10th at AUer Moor, on the right bank of the Parret, near Langport, and 
steamed Bridgwator on July 2l8t. 

These sieges and battles, however, were only incidents in a larger drama 
which was played upon a wider atag^; but forty years later this marsh-land 
of Somerset was the principal scene in a brief and pitiable tragedy which 
was of national interest and importance, and has endowed it with its principal 
memories. It was the scene also of a butchery more cruel and atrocious tlian any 
other recorded in our history ; and it is hardly possible to look upon the greensward 
of Sedgmoor without a mist of blood coming in ima^nation before the eyes. 
When the Duke of Monmouth, one of the base-bom sons of Charles II., raised the 
standard of revolt against tlie Catholic King, James II., and landed at Lyme in 
Dorset, he was well advised in making his way to Taunton. The men of the 
town had not shared in the revulsion of feeling which hailed the Restoration ; 
they proudly celebrated the aimivorsary of the raising of the siege, and “ their 
stubborn attachment to the old cause had excited so much fear and resentment 
at Whitehall that, by a royal order, their moat had been filled up and their 
wall demolished to the foundation.” Monmoutli was received, therefore, with the 
utmost enthusiasm, the town was decorated with wreaths and flowers, eveiy man 
wore the badge of the movement, the church bells rang merrily, and a flag, 
embroidered with the royal emblems, was offered to Monmouth by a train of 
young ^Is. Whilst here, indeed, be was persuaded to assume the title of king, 
and was proclaimed as such in the market-place on the 20th of Juno, 1685. Tlie 
next day he marched to Bridgwater, where he was received by the Mayor and 
Corporation in ^eir robes of office, and again proclaimed at the high cross. He 
took up his quarters in the Castle, and his men encamped in the castle field, 
and fashioned themselves weapons out of scythes and other tools of husbandry 
or mining, in default of bettor equipmimt. The cavalry were mounted upon 
large colts, for at that period great herds were bred upon tho marsh-land of 
Somecset for ffie purpose of supplying London with coach and cart-horses. 
Monmouth advanced freon Bridgwater to Glastonbury, where his men bivouacked 
in the mins of the abbey; for even sacred buildings are not respected in time of 
war. He was foiled, however, in his attempt to seize Bristol, and Bath refused to 
open its gates to him. The royal forces were near at hand, and he then fell back 
upon Fnnne, and on the 2nd of July re-entered Bridgwater, with his ardour very 
much damped. What to do he did not know — ^whether to abandon his rustic 
foUowen altogether, or to make a wild attempt to march into Cheshire. One 
project which he entertained was to entrench himsdf at Bridgwater, and 
hundreds of labonrers were summoned to dig ditches and throw up earthworks. 
On ffie 5th of July die royal forces came in sight, and pitched their camp on 
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Sedgmoor; and as they lay here they were surreyed from the top of the tower 
of the parish church of Bridgwater, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene. 

This church, of which we may here pause to give some details, is an excep- 
tion to the general rule of Somerset churches, for it has a steeple, slider and 
graceful, which rises to a height of 174 feet from the ground. The churdb is a 
large one, with transepts and aisles, and is built with red stone of two kinds, the dark 
red of the tower forming an effective contrast to the lighter tint of the rest of the 
edifice. It is mainly Perpendicular in character, having been rebuilt or enlarged 
about 1420, but some portion of the nave and north porch are Decorated wwk, 
being about a century older. Above the porch is the priests’ chamber, lighted by 
a curious and very unusual Trinity window, formed of two intersecting triangles. 
The “ squint,” which enabled those in the porch to command a view of the high 
altar, is still preserved. It is of large dimensions, and divided by shafts of stone 
and iron cross-bars into panels, and is said by tradition to be a lepers’ squint. More 
uncommon is the arched recess on the exterior of the north transept, containing 
effigies. The interior has been restored, but possesses an interesting roof, pulpit, 
communion-table, and two screens, all of black oak, and very finely and boldly 
carved. The hand of the restorer has indeed removed the screens from their 
place in the chancel to adorn the oigan chamber and the Mayor’s pew, but that is 
better than destroying them altogether. An oil painting of the Descent from the 
Cross, artist unknown, which was presented to the church for an altar-piece, and 
blocks up the great east window, has a curious history. It was taken on board 
a privateer during the French war, and its donor, then member for the borough, 
was a scion of the Paulet family, who, in commemoration of Queen Anne’s standing 
as his godmother, had been biudened with the name — unusual as a masculine 
preenomen — of Anne. In the chancel is an Elizabethan monument to Sir Francis 
Eingswell, who died in 1620, and in the churchyard reposes Oldmixon, a Whig 
pamphleteer, dull though virulent, who was gibbeted by Pope in “ The Dunmad,” 
but reaped from his patrons the more satisfactory reward of being made oollectw 
of customs at this port, which was then of greater importance than it is at present. 

To the summit of the tower of this diurch, then, Monmouth climbed, with his 
principal officers, and with sad eyes surveyed the array of his enemies on the 
broad plain in front of him. This had altered in its character and appearance 
very nrach during the centuries which had elapsed since King Ina fought the 
Britons somewhere in the marshes round the mouth of the Parret. Although 
not, as now, rich with cornfields and apple trees, a good deal had been done 
towards draining the morass: banks had been built to keep back the eea where 
needed', and the grotmd was intersected by many wide and deep ditchaa, or 
rhines, as they are locally called, which served to carry the water ffie land. 
The <mly landmarks on the moor were the towers the village dmrelMo, 
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marb'ng llie spots here and there where human habitations were to be found. 
Most conspicuous of all was the fine square tower of the church of St. Maiy, 
Weston Zoyland, rising in four storeys, with angle buttresses and battlemented 
IMurapet, to a height of 104 feet. The upper three stages are pierced with 
windows, flanked by canopied niches, whitdi are mostly empty, although one or 
two headless and mutilated effigies still remain. The topmost stage is very richly 

treated, but many of the pinnacles are 
shattered, the church having suffered 
in a thunderstorm in the beginning 
of the present century, when, accord- 
ing to village tradition, a ball of fire 
struck the tower and scattered the 
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•tonewoA in all directions. The chancel is Decorated work ; the nave, which has 
ucetii and south aisles and transepts, is in the Perpendicular style; the oak roof 
is of very elaborate dengn, beantifuUy carved and decorated. In the north tran- 
■cpt is a mural tomb, with an effectively carved canopy; the recumbent effigy 
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is that of a priest, and is probably not in its original position. The nave has 
a clerestory, which gives colour to the local tradition that the church was built 
by the monks of the monastery which formerly existed here, and of which re* 
mains are still to be seen. The church has si^ered the ravages of restoration. 


■ -1 ' ? 
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and a fine old oak pulpit and sounding-board have disappeared, but some riddy 
decorated bench-ends, with the initials R. B., still remain. 

In the village of Weston Zoyland lay the royal cavalry, and here were the 
headquarters of die general in command, the E2arl of Feversham. At Chedaoy, , 
to the north, lay die regular infantry, and Monmouth’s heart grew heavy as ^ 
gaaed upon them, for he could remember how some of the battalicniB''there aa> 
sembled had fought under his coonmand at the batde of Bothwell Bridgf. In die 
ohur^ of Weston Zoyland is an attar-doth vdiibh was thrust away beneath the 
polpit to escape destruction at die Befonnaiion, and was onl^ disooverad a inr 
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years since j in the diancel ihe credence tabic and sedilia still remain ; there is 
also a monumental brass urhicb has not been stolen. In one of the buttresses is 
a sandstone, on winch, the tradition runs, the weapons wore sharpened on the 
night before the battle of Sedgmoor. 

The result of Monmouth’s inspection was a resolve to take the only course 
which offered any hope of dispersing the foes who hemmed him in — a night 
surprise. To reach Feversham’s position three rhines had to be crossed, but, 
incredible as it seems, Monmouth’s scouts had only notified liim of the exist- 
ence of two. The first was crossed in safety; the guides missed the causeway 
which bridged the second. In the confusion a pistol went off and warned the 
hostile camp, where Cliurchill was alert and watchful, if Feversham was not. 
This would not have been so serious, but when “King Monmouth’s” men had 
found their way again they discovered a third stream, the Busscx-rhinc, running 
dark and deep between them and the foe, and from the opposite bank the royal 
foot poured in a musketry fire which speedily destroyed Monmouth’s hojios of 
success. He soon rode off the field, to avoid capture by the royal cavuliy', but 
he was only reserved for a more inglorious taking and a shameful death. His‘ 
deserted followers fought bravely, but superior discipline and arms told against 
them, and their rout was soon complete. 

Then began the dance of death, the reign of terror. Before nightfall five 
hundred prisoners had been crowded into Weston Zoyland Church; eighty were 
wounded, and five died within the sacred walls.* While the bells rang merrily the 
tithing-men were busy collecting materials for the gallows tree, and Feversliam 
lined the road from Bridgwater to Zoyland with a string of gibbets. Colonel 
Kirke succeeded to the work of slaughter, and then the infamous Jeffreys and 
four other judges were let loose on “ the Bloody Assize,” which turned Somerset 
and Dorset into a human shambles. 

Before Jeffrey’s b^;an his profanation of the name of justice at Taunton, he 
would, in accordance with immemorial custom, attend divine service in the church 
of St. Mary Magdalene, who appears to have been the favourite saint in this part 
of tiie country. The glory of the church is its tower, which u'as rebuilt in 1862, 
as nearly as possible in facsimile of the original, which had become insecure. It 
is most elegantly proportioned, light in effect, and rich in elaborate decoration; 
the critical in these matters even diaige it, indeed, with Imng overloaded. Its 
height is 154 feet, and it is divided into four storeys, the lowest containing a rich 
doosi^y, airiied with a square head up to the sill of a large five-light window, 
both door and window being flanked with statues and niches. Each stage is 

* la ilM facU iwoida ata tt* iatlo>wias mMm : ** r«r ftaakiaeMM aad iwia aad alte fU^ to bam 
la Iho ohoidi after Oo prio e ao ti mm foao oat, to. M.* "lepmiliil apm the ta^ ol thaatagiviaK aftor tba 
1^ ofea ibo fiafim, Ua 81** 
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marked off with a most ornate band, and the two traoeried windows which occupy 
each of them are enclosed between richly crooketed pinnacles. The bel&y 
storey is elaborately panelled, and the whole is crowned by a very light, pierced 
battlement, with 
open-work tur- 
rets, having 
crockoted spires 
at the angles. 

The buttresses 
arc not solid, but 
clustered, and 
they terminate 
in pinnacles just 
below the battle- 
ment, each stage 
being also simi- 
larly adorned. 

Although there 
are traces of Nor- 
man work in the 
chancel, and 
some of the Early 
English arches 
remain, the 
church is Perpen- 
dicular in charac- 
ter, and is re- 
markable for the 
unusual arrange- 
ment of double 
aisles on each 
side of the nave. 

The clerestory windows are divided by elaborately 
carved niches; the roof is of black oak, richly de- 
corated. The effect of tliis magnificent and hand 
some building is hei^tened by the colouring of the 
interior, effected at its restoration in 1846. The ikowiwm. 

church of St. James has a fine tower, which would attract more attqpitioa if it 
were not so near to the overshadowing glory of St. Mary’s. 
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k ETWEEN the two lines of railway M-hich diverge at Guildford, 
the one to touch Winchester, by way of the Hampshire hop- 
gardens, the other traversing the route to Portsmouth, via 
Petersfield, lies a typical tract of rural England. Uncon- 
taminated as yet by railways, the villages and hamlets of this 
of East Hampshire retain a simplicity which is becoming 
rarer every year in our country districts. No better type of the 
poet’s “ Sweet Auburn ” could be found than Selbome, w'hich is de- 
scribed in topographical language as a ^dllage and parish, pleasantly 
situated in a sheltered vale, four and a half miles south-east-by-east from Alton, 
five north from Lies Railway Station, and fifty-two from London, in the northern ^ 
division of the county, upper half-hundred of Selbome, Alton union, petty 
sessional division, and County Court district, and in the diocese and archdeaconry 
of Winchester, and rural deanery of Alton, western division.'* From the finely 
wooded hill overlooking this valley the habitations of the community are out- 
spread in charming panorama, and conspicuous amongst them rises the parish church. 

Selbome Church, as the illustration on the opposite page will suggest, 
has net special architectural distinction. There are hundreds of churches of 
equal unpretentiousness scattered over the land. It, however, receives eminence 
from the fact that it is inseparably connected with the memory of Gilbert 
White, the naturalist. The house in which he lived is here, and also the 
famous Hanger beech-wood, in which he rambled and recorded the observations 
that have an abiding place in our literature. The homely church, which is 
dedicated to St. Mary, is an ancient building, partly Early English and partly 
Norman, the nave bclon^ng to the latter and the aisles to the former. The 
squat, square tower is thoroughly characteristic, in a humble degree, of the heavy 
stylo so common in this part of the countiy. The walls are of rabble, nicely 
pointed without and wholesomely washed within. The two aisles are divided 
from the nave by plain circular columns and arches. The parish register dates from 
1500, but a prioiy of Black Canons was founded here in 1233 by Peter de 
Rupibus, Bishop of Winchester, and in the Domesday survey Selborne figures as 
a royal demesne. There is an old document of inquintions held here, dated 
the Friday after St. Valentinovs Day, 1274-5, indicating that the Prior of Sel- 
bome was entitled by Charter of Henry 111. to gallows assiae of bread, beer, 
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view of frank-pledge,” etc. The eatabtuhiaent grow apace into one of the db 
orderty set that was righteoiuly suppressed, and, tins fate overtaldng it, the 
priory became part of the endowment of Ifagdalen Colfege. The Fkimy Fanii 



in the Bourne Valley is supposed to this day to mark the site of the sanotuaiy 
in which tire Black Canons fattoaed and rioted. 

History, however, has nothing of consequence to say about Selboma^ or its 
church of St. Mary, until it became immortalised by association with thi sinqile 
lover of Nature who dwelt in its calm retreat and silent shade. Thw White 
family, as the tablets <m the walls of the church diow, were natdvei at the 
■oil. Gilbert White’s grandfather was vicar of Selbome, and the natonSst 
himself, whose father was a banister, was, on the 18th of July, 17^, born at 
the house ("The Wakes”) to which modem pilgrimages am often made. A 
briSiant oaieer mig^ not inqvobably have been open to the man vHho, || thti 
age of tsrenfy.feur, became Fellow of Oriel, and was ^tpointed me of the B Beq hw a 
of his nniveemfy in 1702; but his tastes lay in another direction, nnd QilllbrI URdta 
profaned to return to grovei and haea of bia native vtibifh nad a flic'^ ffl wi 
Ihoaa quiet etodue of aaunate er e a ti on wtdeh only ended witii to deaAt li Jbwb 
1703. We know ver y lillie of hla olerMB d nuniitrationa tita (liiBhdhti 
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paridii<men) wd, indeed, Iktie of hu life ottior than may be infened from hie 
writinga. He lived and woiiciod amongst the country folk, punning the even tenor 
of his vray, far removed from the eye of the world; and we have his own aesur* 
anoe in the “advertisement” to the first edition of his book that his out-of* 
dom studies, “ by keeping the body and mind employed, have, under Providmico, 
contributed to much health and che^fulness of spirits, even to old age.” 

Within comparatively recent times new facts pertaining to the life of this 
worthy have been broi^ht to light. The last letter in the original edition of 
the “Natural History of Sdbome” was dated June, 1787; the “Observations 
on Various Parts of Nature, from Mr. White’s MSS.,” extend to 1792; and the 
“ Naturalist’s Calendar, with observations in various branches of Natural History, 
extracted frwn the Praters of tlie Rev. Qilbert White,” covers the period between 
1768 and the year of his death. But in the “Transactions of tlie Norfolk and 
Norwich Naturalists’ Society” (1876) there appeared a scries of ten additional 
letters from Gilbert White to Robert Marsham, a Norfolk gentleman who de- 
voted his leisure to the study of arboriculture, and whose great-grandson (the 
Rov. H. P. Marsham) discovered them amongst the family records and pre- 
sented them to the Society. 

To Selbome Chimh there is scarcely an allusion in Gilbert White’s writings. 
He begins his first letter to Thomas Pennant, Esq.,” with the sober intention 
of acquitting himself at the outset, and once for all, of the topography of his 
district— spedfies its latitude, enumerates its parishes, but soon turns aride to the 
soil, the woodlands, the streama Thenceforth, in his communications to. Pennant 
and the Hon. Haines Barrington, we are introduced to all feathered, hirred, and 
crewing things, and, incidentally, to the farmers, gamekeepers, and peasantry ; but 
we have no peep at or inside the church of which he was twice curate. The build- 
ing has been twice restored since his death — in 1877 at a cost of £1,000, and in 
188S at a cost of £2,400. The last-named restoration applied principally to the 
south aisle, and to the east and most of the south wall. Where rebuilding was 
necessary the old order was exactly reproduced; and for the part the 
surface of the stonework, was left untouched. The restoration was carried ont 
under the directum of Mr. W. White, F.S.A., grand-nephew of the wfaiylMt 

Over tile arches in the south aide a quantity of worm-eaten ornamental 
woodwork, centuries old, has been fixed as a memento of the pe rt . In^this 
a maiUe tablet has been erected to Prof easen' Bell, who was Beoreteiy and Vioe- 
Proridont tiie Royal Somety and Preddent of the Tjfinflm Society. H e Uvad 
at “ The Wakes,” ch eridiiBg arith loving regard every rdio of its lormer Ofwner, 
whom he deepiy admixed, and died in 1880. At the chancel end of the 
a x ema i k a b le cc Be ctien of ancient itobeiraik, induding two <v*6t»** diaooveted 
)iaiing the reatoxation of the dnroh, is antaaged in an endosiae on the fleer. Near 
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the oommiiiiion-table Gilbert White’e tablet -will be foimd, stating that in Ibe 
fifth grave from that wall are buried the remains of the Rev. Gilbert White, M.A., 
fifty years Fellow of Oriel College in Oxford, and historian of this his native 
paridi. The inscriptimi thus concludes: *'He was kind and beneficent to his 
relatkms, benevolent to the poor, and deservedly respected by all his friends 
and nrighbours.” This tablet was originally placed on the outer wall, and was 
removed into the chancel many years ago. The altqr>piece, supposed by some 
to be by Albert Dilror, but probably by Mabuse, representing &e offerings of 
the Wise Men from the East to tho infant Saviour, was presented to the chunh 
by Gilbert’s brother Benjamin, a well-known London publisher of works on 
natural history a contnry ago, and the successor, on the death of the bachdor 
author, to the Sdborae property. 

In Selbome churdiyard diere stands a small weather-worn headstone, iib 
scribed with the now almost obliterated initials ‘‘ G. W.,” and with the chiselled 
date of Gilbert White’s death, and this (with the tablet in the churdi) informs 
the wayfarer of his place of rest. Very near this grassy mound is the tomb, en- 
closed by handsome iron railings, of Professor Bell ; but it is strange that nothing 
has been done to disting^h tho grave of Gilbert White from those of the 
ordinary parishioners. Whatever change there may be in the restored church, 
and in tho residence on the other side of the small village green, there is littie in 
the outer surroundings. In the diurchyard there still sturdily stands the magni- 
ficent yew which in the spring, as Gilbert White tells us, shed clouds of dust, and 
filled tho atmosphere around with its farina. The bustard, the honey-buzzard, 
and the raven are seen no more; but the owls hoot, and the rooks, whidi 
afforded him so much entertainment, caw and quarrel as in tho days when the 
naturalist parson walked in the lanes, meadows, and woods of tiie peaceful 
Hampshire village. 

Almost due north as the mow flies, and within a distance of twen^ miles 
of Selbonie, is another Hampshire church, in wliich another naturafist, diftwent, 
however, in all reqpects from serenely simple Gilbert White, passed the best yean 
of his derical life. Eversley Qnuch and rectory are sacred, wherever the Fa^Ksh 
language is qicdcen, through thrir association with Charles Kingsley. In this neqwet 
the village churches Sdbome and Eversley resemble one another. Both, also, 
are dedicated to St. Mary. Local histories and guide-bodcs. with unquestMtUe 
troth, diwnim Eversley Ohoroh wilh the rmnark that it contains no tof 

anhiteotural interest It is a brick edifice d no particular cbaxaoterfaad tha 
ruddy toes of the hig^-pitohed roof have a ungolarly uneooleaiaatioal aj^e a w l a e ot 
The nave and the ahJ*! are of equal proportioBs, and they are dhrsdod by vqwttt 
whitewariied paUan with iKdMtaatlal azd^ betweem There was e n dtow Afa^ w 
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churdi at Evendey in the reign 
of Edward the Confessor, but the 
chancel of the building in which Kingsley entered 
upon his first ministerial charge dates from about 
the time of Henry YIL There are a few old monuments in the church, 
which consists of north and south chancel, nave, and lusle. The batdemented 
towar, square, and quaintly pinnacled at each comer, is always a pretty object 
aibore tiie foliage, which is plentiful in its immediate neighbourhood. The 
taickwwk of the front of the church, and of the tower, is being rapidly hidden 
either by iry or by roses, jasmine, and other ornamental creepers, which, with 
the abounding greenery of the churchyard, give a delightful rustic tone to the 
{fiaoe. ETcndey Ohunh was restored in 1876, at a cost of £1,200, as a mentoihil 
to tSanmi Kings^. The churchyard is entered through a picturesque lyoh« 
gate, and the slort approach is by an avenue of cypresses. In a comer tois 
crowded and sequestmed Gh>d’8-acre a white marble cross, with the inscription 
«Ainariinns, Antamns, Amabimns,” has been placed over the grave of C9uudes 
'fSngfiey. The name and date of death (January 23, 1876) are carved upon the 
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pedestal, and around the head of the cross are the words, ** Grod is lore.” The 
gravo u close to the boimdaiy well, and is overshadowed by one of the outlying 
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ancient times, a manor g^nted to 


branches of a venerable Scotch fir in 
the rectory grounds, which are separated 
from the churchyard by a low iron rail- 
ing. On the wall of a modest bap- 
tistery inside the church a brass plate 
bears the following inscription: — 

IN PIAH MBHOBIAM OiLBOLI XINOSUnr 
a PKTRI WESTIIONA8TIUEN8IS OANOKtOI 
BTIVBCE ECOLBBIA PBB XXXI ANXOB 
RBCTOBIB SILBCnaSIllI 

The parish of Eversley, known fn 
latter days as the home of Eingsl^, 
and as the centre of a tract of 
breezy heath - land, where the gone 
is golden in summer, and the dark firs 
are fragrant all the year round, was, in 
the 


monks of Westminster, and by them held 
for generations; and the oiig^al charter 
of Edward the Confessor proves tliat there 
was an Eversley Church even at tliat period. 
When Kingsley became pastor, in 1842, 
of this sparsely inhabited wild, it was 
in a deplorable condition. The services of 
the church had been for many years uttm'ly 
neglected, and the young curate had at first 
to work upon the most unpromising ma- 
teriaL He found sheep feeding at large in 
the diurohyard; and Holy Communion was 
celebrated only three times a year. The 
husbandman to bring this rough ground into 
tillage now, hov^ver, appeared on the soene. 
Kingsley was bom in 1819, under the open 
brow trf Dartmoor. As a lad he revelled 
in the soenny of the Fens, and afrenrards, 



at fair Glovrily, imbibed the uninessioos turned to sudi telling aeeonnt in ** 
ward Hoi” At the age of twenty-three he aettlod down at Kvendey ll£e 
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(areni&Btttnces above nanated. He IcMed all the difficulties witii manly 
fesolntion, and) by tiie time he received his appointment as rector, a healtiiy 
system of progress had been established. Amidst all the occupations of a busy life 
he remained, as he began, a model hard-working parish priest, faithful to his 
village church, with its prosaic red tower and com^ turrets. Amongst the hard- 
riding farmers and plodding peasants he became all things to all men. As a 
paragraph in the “ Memories,” edited hy his widow, puts it, he could swing a flail 
with the threshers in the bam, turn his swatlie with the mowers in the meadow, 
pitch hay with the haymakers m the pasture ; and he knew every fox-earth on 
the moor, the reedy hover of tiie pike, and the still hole where the chub lay. 

The comparison already suggested between tlie parson of Selbome and the 
rector of Eversley is again forced upon us when we consider the conditions 
under which Charles Kingsley hved. Not only are Eversley Church and 
rectory, like the church and residence of Selbome, sacred (though in different 
degrees) wherever the English language is spoken, tlirough association with the 
name of one of their clergymen, but there are general points of resemblance 
between Charles Kingsley and Gilbert White. Both %ere keen naturalists; 
botii clung to the obscure, and, to any but themselves, dull and uninteresting 
districts in which their ministerial careers began , both lived the lives of trae- 
hearted English gentlemen ; 'both, by their own choice, were buried in the^ village 
(hurchyards in which, many a time, they had read the impressive burial service 
of thmr Church at the grave - sides of members of their flocks. Yet what 
greater contrast, in this world of contrasts, can be conceived than that between 
the two mm? Gilbert White shyly shrank from pubhc life, and sauntered 
in the shade of a narrow sphere, well content to be left alone to observe 
how Nature performed her magic work. The other was impelled outwards by 
the restiess prompting of genius , warred gallantly, pushing to the forefront in the 
battle of minds; cried aloud in wildernesses; achieved ultimate fame as poet, 
novelist, preadier, in the noisy world , and all too soon went home to his beloved 
ErsBsiley to leave it no more. 

Eversley had much to do in the moulding of Kingsley’s character. Whether 
he, too, would have been the contemplative rather than the sportsman naturalist, 
had he lived in the days of Gilbert White, who shall decide ? His lot was cast 
in an advanced age, when a thousand attractive paths were open to the daring 
and adventurous, and for a time he debated within himmlf whether he had not 
better leave Oambridge and go out to the Far West and become a prairie 
hunter. Eventually be chose the bettw part in Eversley Church and parish, and 
eveRDore throogh life sujqireesed, without destroying, that inherit^ love 
jqpoiting, flghting, and adventure which betrayed itself in his poems, works of 
fletioQ, and prose idylls, and whidi, in the time of his severest mental strain. 
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gave lorn as heal&ful aafety-vslTes liie green fields, ihe clear treat •streams, 
and the gallop through the winter fir-woods. 

In his connection with Erersley we are brought more directly face to face 
with his leanings towards country pursuits than if our starting-point were the 
cloisters of Oiesta* and Westminster, to which, in his mature years, the preadier 
of Village sermons was attached. The study in Erersley rectory, in which 
Kingsley wrote nearly the whole of his works, contained, besides books, papers, 
and pictures, store of weH-nsed fly-rods, landing nets, hunting whips, spurs, 
and pipes; and but for these our bookshelves might never have bemi mudched 
with the works bearing his name. 

Eversley rectory was not a luxurious, large, or healthy abode; but it is clear 
that what the beeches of the Hanger at Selbome were to Gilbert White, the pine 
plantations around Eversley were to Kingsley. A letter written by him daring 
the early days of his curacy records, in a graphic pen-and-ink sketch, his future 
home — the ground sloping upward from the windows to a sunk fence ; the furze 
lulls beyond, perfectly beautiful in light, shade, and colour; the first glimpse 
of the fir forests and ssoors (of which five-sixths of his parish consisted) behind 
the acacia on the lawn; and the large, low front room, with light paper and drab 
curtains, and a large bow window, at which he then sat. The scenery he appraised 
in the words, rich, but not exciting ; ” and even this qualified praise was 
inspired rather by the bright hopefulness of youth than by matter-of-fact ciiticism. 

The study door at Eversley opened upon Ihe lawn, which was one of 
old-fashioned arrangement, with abundance of shrubbeiy around, but not huge 
enough for flower-beds. Beyond the sandy track outside the fence, the gentle 
upland, purple in August with the heather, kept the prospect breezily opmi; 
and for more picturesque views there was always Bramshill Park, with the very 
tree near which his ancestor. Archbishop Abbot, shot at a deer and killed the 
keeper. Windsor and Bagshot Heath were farther afield, but the small tmmt- 
■treams, the Blaokwater and Whitewater, were close at hand, with the limpid Test 
and Itchen, in the same county. Kingsley’s last sermon was preached, net in 
Eversley Church, but in Westminster Abbey, in November, 1874. He was 
then Canon in residence. Enfeebled in health by chills contracted during his 
Americftti tour, and returning to Eversley, he lived to thank God for the 
gleam of s"" and frost upem the window-pane on New Year’s eve, and died on 
the 28rd of January, tA the age of fi%-five. **The Abbey is open to the CaUm, 
and the poet,” Dean Stanley telegraphed that day to the house of death ^pwn in 
the Hampdbire pine country; but Kir^pdey faimsdf had said, ** Evendey is t^ home 
to which I was ordained, where I came when I was married, and whudi I intend 
ahall he my hwt home.” And ao it befelh 



BOW CHURCH, ST. JAMES’S, PICCADILLY; ST. MABTIN'S- 
IN-THE-FIELD’S ; ST. STEPHEN’S, WALBROOK. 

SPECIMENS OF REKAIBSANOB IV LONDON 

O WING to the destractivo conflagration in the diy of London in the year 1666, 
and the rapid growth of the metropolis, the majority of its churches are of 
comparatively modern date ; hence, in all bnt the newest parts, examples of classic 
are more frequent than specimens of mediaeval architecture. Thus some of the 
former must And a place in every book which deals with our parish churches 
representatively. The strong, and in some cases unthinking, reaction in favour 
of Gothic architecture during the last half-century has caused these churches to 
be treated with undue neglect — ^to be as much undervalued by ourselves as they 
were overvalued by our great-grandfathers. For the present article we will 
sdect four churches, all in London, each possessing special merits, and each an 
example of a very different kind of work. 

We first take Bow Church in Cheapsido, not because it has been to the cockney 
his middle point of earth, as much as was Delphi to the Ghreek, but because its steeple 
is reckoned by competent jqdges as one of Wren’s very best works ; Feigusson even 
pronouncing it as beyond all doubt the most ^egant building of its class erected 
since the Reformation.” The same authority thus briefly and accurately describes 
its plan : — ** Lke all Wren’s steeples, that of Bow Chunk stands woU on the ground, 
for he never wras g^ty of the absurdity of placing his spires astride on ffie portico, 
or thrusting them through the roof. It conrists first of a plain square tower 82 feet 
6 inches wide by 83 in height, above which are four storeys averaging 38 feet eadi : 
the first, a square belfry, adorned with Ionic pilasters, is 39 feet ; the next, which 
indudes the beautiful circular peristyle of twelve Oorinthisn columns, is 87 ; the 
third oomprdiends the small lantern, and is 38 feet high, which is also the height 
the spire, the whole making up a bright of 235 feet.” • 

A diunk has occupied this site from a vary early time, and Wren’s building 
rests in part on the massive vaulted Nonnan mypt, which escaped both the 
fire and the rebuilding, although it suffered considersbly frrom the latter. The 
anrient vaulting has been removed frrom the centre part (it conrists of a nave and 
aisles), pieces of masonry have been introduced, concealing mnrii of the old srihrlc, 
and tile south aide, containing ooflhis, is now walled up ; but three fine orinmns of 
early Nonnan can still be wcH seen. From this crypt the drank, whuk was 
dodieaied to St. Mary, acquired the name of Santa Maria de Amrias, truuHated into 

* ▼**■, as hfiwrad aoMatiid n oU Mgnviaf tsllw watiy (• Him toon piMlMiirllli 
tsMsS to km » toffy togRto <r todUta« sCteetoqwMiaMliiidaaCtlM tomr, iririeh mold tom jntofy 
MloMd ito iMb W a mlk tta tosir. 18 toto Wow flw toml tovil, to • Boms lawosi 
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St. Mary-le-Bow, and abbreviated ultimately into the familiar Bow Church. This 


same crypt — ^little as we suspect its existence as we pass along busy, modem-looking 
Clieapside — ^has indirectly made an important mark in the history of the law in 
England; for in the vestry met an eccle- 


jsiastical court, called therefrom the Court of 
Arched, iti judge being entitled the Dean of 
Arches. Pepys thus records a visit to the 
original church: “To Bow Church, to the 
Court of Arches, where a Judge sits and his 
Proctors about him in their habits, and their 
pleadings all in Latin.” The court, as every- 
one knows, has long migrated from Bow 
Cliurch, where, however, the ceremony of the 
confirmation of tlie bishops of the Province 
of Canterbury still takes place. 

^ Wren was less happy in the design of 
the church itself, the same authority which 
we have quoted in praise of the steeple con- 
deiniiing the body as “an ill-designed bam 
outside, . . . paltry and overloaded to the 
last degree inside.” The latter part of this 
censure is, we think, a little too severe. The 
decoration is open to criticism. There are 
too many windows in tlie east and west ends, 
and the effect of the “dormers” in the barrel 
roof of the nave is unsatisfactory ; but the 
architect evidently had to contend from the 
first with difficulties in the lighting. The gal- 
leries were removed in 1867, and many other 
improvements made ; but in the upper part of 
the church there is nothing calling for special 
notice except, perhaps, the monument to 
Bishop Newton, an editor of Milton, and 



author of “Dissertations on the Prophecies,” 


BOW OROBcai: Vn towbb. 


who was fonnerly rector. n j 

The old church witnessed more than one scene of violence. Guil^ and 
corporations often misused their powers in olden days as some ass^ ay 
apt to do even in modem times. But fcmnerly rougher means of resistance than 
the law courts became almost inevitable. Among the leaders of the oppomtoon 
in the last part of the twelfth century one of the most noted was WBliam 


40 
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Fitzosbert, commonly called William of the Longbeard. An order was issued for 
his arrest; he “seized an axe and felled the first soldier who advanced to seize 
him, and refuge with a few adherents in the tower of St. Mary-le-Bow, sum- 

moned his adherents to rise. 


[Archbishop] Hubert, how- 
ever, who had already 
flooded the city with troops, 
with bold contempt of the 
right of sanctuary set fire 
to the tower and forced 
William to surrender. A 
burgher's son, whoso father 
he had slain, stabbed him 
as he came forth.” Again 
in the year 1284 the right 
of sanctuary was violated, 
when one Lawrence Ducket 
was slain, who had taken 
refuge liere after wounding 
-T V a man. But on this occasion 

•T. JAMOrt^ PIOCADILLY THB TUTEY 

the offenders were severely 
punished, sixteen of them being hanged, and the church was placed under an 
interdict till it had been duly purified. 

A balcony overlooking Clieapside is a memorial — in a certain sense a ‘‘sur- 


vival,” like an aborted organ in the body — of a stone building which once greatly 
darkened the church. This was built by Edward III. “for himself, the Queen, 
and other estates to stand in, there to behold the joustings and other shows at 
their pleasure.” From this balcony, in the year 1702, Queen Anne witnessed 
the last pageant exhibited by a Loifl Mayor. 

Bow bells must not be forgotten. The present peal, ten in number, was 
cast in 1762, replacing those celebrated by Pope in the familiar line — “ Far as 
loud Bow's stupendous bells resound.” Those in the old church, as everyone 
knows, could be heard at Highgate; for did they not ring out to the runaway 
lad, “Turn again, Whittington, Lord Mayor of London” ? From the steeple, which 
is not improved by a projecting clock-dial, sounded nightly the curfew for the 
City. ITiis, in the year 1469, was ordered by the Common Council to be rung at 
nine o’clock. On the steeple is a dragon ; and a very important dragon it was, 
for, as Swift tells us, it was predicted of old that “ when the dragon on Bow Church 
kisses the cock behind the Exchange, ’great changes will take place in England.” 
This has been ‘accomplished, as recorded by B. R. Haydon. In the year 1832 
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both these ornaments were taken down by the same man to be repaired, and were 
placed side by side in his yard : shortly after which the Reform Bill was passed! 

St. James’s, Piccadilly, is another of Wren’s churches. Here also tlic 
exterior, built of brick with stone quoins, is plain to the verge of ugliness, 
and there is not even a redeeming feature in its steeple. If we would appre- 
ciate the architect’s power we must enter the building. To the enthusiast for 
Gothic it will be wholly an ofPence. Not only are there galleries, but the 
architect has deliberately made them a feature in his design. They are sup- 
ported by square piers, from which rise circular columns with Corinthian capitals. 
Each of these carries an entablature transverse to the axis of the church, on which 
rest both the barrel vault of the nave and the similar vaultings which cover each 
bay of the aisles. This roof has justly been termed the chief merit of the 
building, first as a piece of carpentry, but more as an appropriate mode of 
getting height and light in a pleasing variety of form.” Wren has left on 
record his own opinion of his church. He states that a church cannot be built 
\\ith pews and galleries to hold more than 2,000 persons so that all can 
hoar and see. This he claims to have accomplished in St. James’s, which, 
he thinks, ^*may be found beautiful and convenient, and, as such, the cheapest 
form of any that I could invent.” 

The church was built in 1684, but some changes in detail have since been 
made, the last a few years since, when the arrangements were somewhat modi- 
fied in accordance with modem ideas of ritual propriety. Grinling Gibbons 
designed the font, the pedestal of which is adorned by the Tree of Knowledge, 
with the serpent tempting our first parents. There is also some very fine wood- 
carving fi*om his chisel at the east end. The restoration of this part is especially 
happy. The organ, which had been ordered by James II. for his private chapel 
at Whitehall, was given to this church by his daughter. Queen Mary. The “most 
noble ” communion plate, noticed by Evelyn, was presented by Sir R. Geare. 

The rectors of St. James’s have been men of exceptional eminence — of the 
fourteen since 1685, when Thomas Tenison was appointed to the new church, 
three have closed their careers at Lambeth, three others have been bishops, two 
have obtained deaneries, and one of these refused a bishopric. Another rector 
there waeT, hardly less eminent, but of less unimpeachable orthodoxy: this was 
Dr. Samuel Claike, scholar, theologian, and natural philosopher. In the vestry 
are portraits of the rectors, a series extremely interesting as a study of facial 
types, but, as a rule, not of high merit as works of art. Monumental tablets 
are thick upon the walls and piers. Among the noted personages buried within the 
church or in the churchyard, are sundry artists — Huysman, Michael Dahl, the two 
Vanderveldes, and James GBlray. Charles Cotton, Mark Akenside, Dr. Arbuthnot, 
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and Dr. Sydenham represent ‘‘literature and science;” John Malcolm, military diplo- 
matists ; Sir Tom d’Urfey, the comt of Charles II. ; and among those diatin giiiBhed 
for rank, we may mention the Duke of Queensbury, familiarly known as “ Old Q.” 
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St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, is yet another of Wren’s remarkable works, the design 
b^ in many respects unique. He has availed himself of a plan of construction 
which, though common among Eastern architects, has found little favour with 
ttiar Western brethren. The ground plan is a rectangle, tlie sides being roughly 
m the proportion of nine to seven. But the distinctivo feature of the design 
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is the relatively large dome which is placed near one end of the building; it 
rests on an octagonal base, supported by as many pillars. There is, however,’ no 
drum, for it rises directly from the roof. Internally, the effect is extremely 
good; a cruciform plan is just indicated by giving a barrel vault to the inter- 
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columnar sections which cross in the centre of the dome; while the isolation of 
parts which sometimes results from the ordinary cross shape is entirely avoided. 
Critics unite in praise of St. Stephen’s as a whole, though exceptiem is taken, 
and sometimes justly, to certain points of detail. The most objectionable features* 
are the oval ivindows in the sides; the tower also, which is at the western end, 
la poor, and Forgusson complains that, as is often the case with Wren’s work, 
tlie decorative part is not quite satisfactory. “ There is too much of the feding 
of Qxinling Gibbons’ wood-carving carried into what should be constructive 
ornament.” Still, as a whole, we have *‘the most pleasing interior of any 
Henaissanco chtirbh which has yet been erected.” It is not impossible that Wren 
would have defended the poverty of the exterior, both here and at Bow Chnnsh;^ 
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by remarking that he knew that in neither could it be seen. At St. Stephen’s 
the tower is flanked with houses: the Mansion House darkens a great part of it on 
the. north, it is blocked up on the south, and almost so on the east. The site, 
unless in Wren’s day things were very different, was one where the light must prin- 
cipally come from above. This his design has admirably accomplished, and if a 
play of words may be permitted, he has indeed “built according to his lights.” 
There is some good woodwork in the church, though it will not delight the modem 
mediaevalist, and a large picture by Benjamin West hangs on the north wall. In 
a family vault is buried the aichitect Sir John Vanbrugh, builder of Blenheim, 
Castle Howard, and many other huge structures, but the well-known epitaph is not 
to be found on his monument — 

“Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee'” 

The church has recently been thoroughly and very judiciously restored. In the 
name, St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, is commemorated the “ brook by the wall,” a feature 
of old London for which it is needless now to search. To St. Stephen’s is now 
united another parish, rejoicing in the appellation of St. Benet Sherehog. 

The last church on our list is not the work of Wren, though it is worthy 
of that great master. Tins is St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, built between 1721 and 
1726 by James Gibbs. The most striking feature b the noble portico of 
Corinthian columns, which is justly regarded as the finest example of the 
kind in London, and “ as perfect a reproduction of that classic feature as can 
well be made.” But its effect is greatly marred by the proximity of the steeple. 
This, however much its outlines may he modified, is always an incongruous feature 
in a strictly clasracal design — the offspring of a different school of thought. 
Here the effect is particularly bad, for it seems to sit astride the portico. The 
interior to some extent recalls Wren’s design at St. James’s, Piccadilly, but whereas 
in this case there are entablatures dividing the bays of the aisles and the coved 
roofs above, in St. Martin’s the former are r^laced by arches, the latter by shallow 
domes. The church of course has galleries, but here the architect has been less 
bold and leas successful than Wren. Instead of making the gallery a structural 
feature inside, as he has practically done outside, and supporting it, as described, 
by piers, he has given the Ciorinthian columns on which the roof rests, pedestals 
high enough to allow the whole of their bases to be visible above the tops of 
the seats on the floor. This at once suggests an idea of disproportion. Besides 
this, eadi column is necessarily intersected by the galleries, and though it 
is exposed as far as possible by making their front into compartments, its 
beauty is spoiled. Lastly, in order to escape the alternative of an over-tall 
shaft or an over-low roof, an entablature-block is introduced over each column, from 
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which the arch springs. This expedient, obviously a makeshift, produces, when- 
ever adopted, an effect which is simply detestable. 

The name of the church still tells of green fields,” and recalls its early 
Iiistory, but it is now close to some of the most crowded districts in London, 
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though during the present century the fine open space of Trafalgar Square, 
which allows so good a riew of the portico, has replaced the “ rookery ” of 
mean houses designated The Bermudas,” which once rose almost under the 
shadow of its steeple. When first a church was built on this site, early in the 
sixteenth century, Liondon was quite distinct from Westminster; and then, and for 
a full century after, St. Martin’s Lane was bordered by hedges and shaded by trees 
In the vaults of St Martin’s or in the graveyard many noteworthy per- 
sonages have been interred. Here were laid two eminent criminals Jack 
Sheppard and Anne Turner, the latter executed in her yellow starched ruffs, 
for the murder of Sir Thomas Oveibury- With these we may reckon Lord Mohan, 
killed in the duel which ended in the Duke of Hamilton’s murdei\ The name 
of Sir Edmund Berry (or Edmondsbury) Godfrey recalls the dark epochs of Titus 
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Oates and the so-callod Popish Plot. Nell Gwynne — “poor Nelly” — is buried here. 
The ringers should have a kindly thought for her, for she left some money for 
them, and a severer critic than they, Bishop Tenison, preached a funeral sermon 
for tlie frail but good-hearted woman Winston Churchill lies here, father of the 
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Great Duke of Marlborough ; poets and actors, painters and sculptors, also rest 
here ^most of them of second rather than of first rank, except the great Roubiliac 
Pot many years the body of John Hunter, the famous surgeon, lay in the vaults of 
St Martin’s After a persevering search the coffin was found by Frank Buckland, 
and was transferred to a more honourable restuig-place in Westminster Abb^. 

T. G. BoHVEr 





SHERBORNE AND DORCHESTER. 

TWO FORSAKEN BISHOFBIOa 
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r E of ihe bkok-robed Bwiodictinos who, for exactly four hondnA yeaiM, 
sang their masses in the nohle abbey of Sherborne, were indeed cast^pleae. 
ant places. The Ettte town, once the seat of a powerful bishop-stod whi^owfr 
piehended the grater part of Wessex, and thereafter the hoaae of a ndk a^ 
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Mftt miAitig abbey, lies retirod and sOeni noir among gardens and wcbards, badced 
by lovely wooded hills; yet still the great monastic chtudh dominates the place 
as it did seven centuries ago, and still tiie tenor bdl given by Wolsey rings 
out the hours high above the red-tiled roo£s. Hie first view of Sherborne is 
delightful. The narrow, winding, m^edly paved streets are lined by ancient 
houses of grey stone, solid, comfortable, and picturesque. A stone-built town 
always gives this impression of solidity. At the foot of the principal street, 
which, as in so many old towns, is built on the slope of a hill, stands a squat, 
heavily buttressed conduit, formerly part of the monastic buildings, and looking 
for all the world at a first glance like one of the market crosses that are so 
plentiful in the west. There is an air of prosperity about Sherborne which 
is no doubt justified by dreumstances ; for it lies in a rich, productive country, 
brisk and bradng, yet so sheltered from extreme rigour that in monastic 
days its hill-sides were clothed with vines. Eight hundred years ago Sher- 
borne fell from its high estate as the metropolis of a powerful bishopric, for 
more than three hundred, no monk has entered the choir of its abbey. 

It is only from the south that a clear view of the minster can be obtained, 
mnee, upon the other rides, it is very much built around. The effect is exceed- 
ingly massive, but not h^vy. This impression of massiveness is largely pro- 
duced the low central tow», which rests on thick Norman piers. The church 
is really Perpendicular; but it contains some good Norman and Decorated work. 
Standing at the end of the nave, the visitor receives the same impression of 
masriveness which is so striking outride, corrected, however, by the exceeding 
loftiness of the roof, and the effective uniformity of the whole. No church of 
sndi antiquity was ever in better preservation. Within the present gm;ieration 
the building has been renovated — ^not ** restored” — ^from end to end, and every 
comer is rich, reverend, and seemly. The pillars of the nave bear a very un- 
usual omameotation, in the chape of trefoil-headed paneb, which fedlow the bend 
of the arches, where, in the centre, they meet and are finished off by shields of 
arms. Other shields bear the rebus of Abbot Peter de Rampisham, who commenced 
the rebuOding of the nave in 1475, and finuhed it in 1490. There u quite a 
feast of early heraldry in Sherborne Minster. Upon the bosses of the nave roof are 
many badges, devices, and riphms; among them the H and E, connected by a 
trae-loverri knot, of Henry YU. and Elizabeth of York; St. Michael andHhe 
Dragmi ; and the “ Pelican in her piety,” to use the picturesque expression emjdoyed 
in heraldry to describe a pelican feeding her young. It b to the fine vaulted foof 
of its nave that £Bierb<nne Abbey owes of its beauty. It adds height to 
the entire churrii, and bestows grace and lightness where thty were most needed. 

The choir of Sheibome Abbey b very fine and interesting. So huge a sum 
— 4t|18)000->was spent npcm ib restoration by the late Earl Digby that it was 
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ineyitable it fihoiild bear traces of sweeping and garnishing. It leaves tbe im- 
pression of being a little too smart;” but no violence appears to have been 
done to the ancient features. The beautifal roof is famous for its grace and 
elegance, and for the wealth of its enrichments. It is a groined roof with 
cinquefoil pands; and the bosses and badges have been coloured, and the com- 
partments picked out with gold and brown. The fan-vaulting is sown about wiA 
lilies, the emblem of St. Mary, to whom the church is dedicated. Some portions 
of the walls still bear obvious marks of the tire which destroyed a great part of 
the church in 1436. The miserere-carvings are among the most interesting things 
in the building. The work is rude, no doubt, but it is bold and Elective, 
difficult conceptions, such as the fantastic figure of Christ upon a Rainbow, being 
graphically executed with a few vigwous lines. There are some grotesque heads, 
and an ascotic-Iooking face, reputed to be a portrait of one of the abbots. One 
of the miberercs is carved with foliage, very freely and delicately. But the most 
curious of these carvings is one wherein a schoolmaster or mistress is administer- 
ing the dorn dueiplina to a scholar whose facial contortions are exceedingly 
expressive. In the Chartres ‘*Book of Hours” — *‘Les Petites Heures b I’Usage 
de Chartres” — ^printed in 1536, there is a very similar illustration. 

By far the finest piece of painted glass in the church is the “Te Deum” 
window, so called from its subject, in the south transept. It was designed by 
Mr A. W. Pugin, and its harmony and limpidity of colour have rarely been 
equalled in modem work. • When the setting sun falls upon it the effect 
is such as you rarely see. Beneath this window is a tablet commemorating 
Robert and Mary Digly, children of William, Lord Digby, who died, the 
one in 1726, the other three jears later. The greater part of the slab 
is fiUed by an epitaph written by Pope, who sometimes visited Lord Digby. 
It differs curiously from the versions of it printed in Pope’s works; but 
the merit of all the versions is singularly small. In the beautiful vaulted 
ambulatory behind the choir are reported to have been buned two famous 
King;s of Wessex; and a small brass of recent fixing thus records the tradition, 
which, be it said, is well founded: “Near this qmt were interred the 
mortal remains of Ethelbald, and Rffielbert his brother, each of whom m his 
tom succeeded to the throne of Ethelwulf their father, King of the West 
Saxons, and were succeeded ^in the kingdom by their next brother, Alfred 
tihe Great.” 

From the roof of the central tower there is a pleasant view over the 
picturesquely Inroken ground which extends for many miles around ^Pteshome. 
In the ringing-dbamber below hang the ten bells— a sanctus beD, a fire Mi, and a 
peal of eight The tenor is the smallest td sevmi sweet-toned bsQi imported from 
Toumsi, as, has tie*** said, was ffie gift of Ciardiiial Wols^^t It.is a li M l e 
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onder three ions in weight, and, although it has been twice recast, it still boars 

the inscription i<gy Wobe/a pft I nMaaore time ftnr ell, 

To mirth, to gne^ to dioreh I aerre to call ” 

The allusion to the measurement of time is explained by the fact that it is this 
bell which strikes the hours, with a dc^ but sweet and melodious note. The 
fire bell was recast in 1652, and is of such unusual shape that it makes on 



unspeakably hide- 
ous clangoiur. It is 



still rung when 
there is a fire in 
the town. The in- 
scription upon it is 
an odd mixture of 
piety and practical 
exhortation : — 

**Loird, qnenbh tliii fu 
noiu flAmel 
Arne ! ron 1 help 1 put 


w’lcuem, WITH m abiht, ntoM unu wimmiAu 


out the ima” 


Shabome has seen some strange ups and downs of fortune. In early ages 
alieraately qplcndid and inconrideraUe, it has for more than three centuries lived 
a ^pript, undiequered existence, bredeen only by Fairfax's siege of the castle in 
1645. The town first emmges from obscurity at the b anning of the eigbtli 
century, when Ina, King of Wessex, dissociated Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, 
Bemerset, Wilts, and Berks from the see of Winchester, and erected those 
coanties into a separate bishopric with its seat at fflierbome. The sainted 
Aldh^, who in learning and knowledge of the arts was centuries in advance 
of lus time, was the first Indu^. Ho it was who first translated the Latin 
Walter into flajum; for him was m ade the first organ which ever pealed forth 
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a litany in England. Aldhelm, indeed, was one of the most energetie men of his 
age. He founded three monasteries, and suggested the building of Glastonbury. 
His learning in theology was as remarkable as his accomplishment in poetiy and 
musio. A line of five-and-twenly Bishops of Sherborne followed him, but diortly 
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after the Conquest Sherborne ceased to be a bishopric, Herman, tlio last bidiop, 
removing the see to Old Sarum, where he commenced Ac building of the cathedral. 

For somettiing more than half a century after the removal of the bishopric 
flie proqperi^ of Sherborne languished} but in 1139 Bc^er, Bishop of Sa^tun, 
founded an abbey here, and assigned the cathedral to be the church of the 
monastery. For three hundred years after its foundation the records of t$e «i)b^ 
are of the most meagre. But about the middle of the fifteenth century there 
happened a trapoal event whidi could hardly escape the pen of the chrosuder. 
The ill-feeling, enough before the Befonnatimi, between the se^r cad 
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the regular dergy had lasted for some lour oen* 
tuiies; during the fourteenth century it began to 
grow more acute, and it ended at last in the 
almost total destruction of the beautiful minster. 
The monks removed the abbey font from its 
proper position near the porch, and did othw 
things which so grievously annoyed the towns- 
people that they complained to the bishop, who 
ordered that the font diould be restored to its an- 
cient place. In the meantime a new one had been 
placed in the parish church. This the monks en- 
deavoured to displace ; whereupon there was a riot, 
the new font was smashed, the abbey was set on 
lire, and only the bare walls were loft standing. 

Tlie minster was thoroughly restored in the 
second half of the fifteentli century by Abbot Peter 
de Rampisham, whose penultimate successor, John 
Barnstaple, surrendered the abbey in 1535 to the Royal Commissioners. The 
days of the abbey’s glory, had then long been over ; for of the three hundred 
Benedictine monks who once daily took their seats in its choir, eighteen only 
now ronained. It liappened, fortunately for posterity, that the parish church was 
at this time much decayed ; and the parishioners decided to pull it down and to 
purciiase the minster from Sir John Horsey, to whom it had been granted. The 
price they paid for this beautiful example of Decorated architcctiare, with its 
memories of centuries of devotion, was £230 1 For over thirty years tire church 
was under restoration; and the works were only completed in 1885. Rwmains 
of the old monastery may be traced among tiie buildings occupied by the King’s 
School, raised ly the late master. Dr. Harper, to a very hi^ pontion. 

It is a far cry across three counties from Sherborne in Dorset to Dor- 
chester in Oxfordshire; yet, in heptarchical times, both were buhop-stools in 
the great kingdom of Wessex, which extended from Cornwall to Berkshire. To- 
day Dorchester is a pretty village of three or four sfareets, standing upon dightty’ 
elevated land above the flat meadows in the neighbourhood of AUngdon, and 
principally known to boating-men, and to a few antiquaries who oome to visit 
the majestic abbey. Dcncheater is a charming spot, with its glimpses of well- 
wooded country, and with the round-headed fifinodun ffill rising ayent the awoon- 
mg waters of the Thames, where 

“BMatosM Us uid bar boshaad Unaia 
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The Imigi low nare of tiie an<nent abbej, with its sturdy conical-roofed red tower 
and its badcground of trees, is a very picturesque object as seoa from Ihe river. 

Vast indeed have been the diang^ in the fortunes of Dorchester. Not only 
was it the seat of a bishopric, but, according to Bede, it contained many fine 
churches, no vestiges of which now remain. It was in 639 that Birinus, the 
afterwards canonised apostle of the West Saxons, converted Oynegils, Sing of 
Wessex, and baptised him into the Church at Dorchester. About that time the 
bishopric was founded, and the emissary of Pope Honorius was consecrated first 
Bishop. It was always a very extensive diocese, and in the time of Edward 
the Confessor it stretched from the Thames to the Humber, and was the largest 
diocese in England. The bishopric was held by a long succession of learned and 
energetic prelates ; but, as not infrequently happened in the early days of the 
Church, the mitre of Dorchester was sometimes worn by men who were desti- 
tute alike of learning and of piety, and lived unseemly and scandalous lives. 
Of such was Bishop Ulf, a Norman, appointed to the see in 1049 by Edward 
the Confessor, who had a bad habit of giving bishoprics to foreigners. Ulf 
scorns to have been the most unfit of men for a prelate; indeed, the chronicles 
of the time record that he ‘*did nought bishop-like.” So intense was his 
ignorance that he could hardly read the Psalter or sing a mass. When he went 
to Rome Pope Leo was beside himself with anger that such a man should have 
been set over the greatest diocese in England, and he went very near to 
depriving Ulf of his see. But Ulf was a master of tho art of judicious bribery, 
and some pmtion of his great episcopal revenues, artfully spent among those 
who surrounded the Pope, made him safe in his bishopric. Before this time 
Ihe see had been removed to Sidnaoester ; but after a while it was restored to 
Dwchester, whence it was ultimately transferred, in 1086 or 1088 — authorities 
vary as to tho jweeise date — to Lincoln. Of all Dorchester’s state and conse- 
quence, nothing now remains save the abbey. Henry of Huntingdon places it 
fourteenth in importance upon his list of the twenty-eight British cities; but its 
population is now little more than a thousand. 

It is impossible to assign a date, or even a period, to Dorchester Abbey, 
for it forms a picturesque, and, architecturally, a most interesting mixture of 
styles, ranging from Norman work, which may perhaps date from a few years 
before the Conquest, to Tudor, The finest near glimpse of the churdi is to 
be 'Obtained from tiie lych-gate at the western end of the diurohyard, iMudi 
is ove^diadowod by a chestnut-tree remarkable for its magnificent proportions 
evmr in a neighbourhood famous foi the luxunanoe of these trees. This 
tree, with the massive grey walls of tho abbey beyond, forms one ol tho. 
^‘bits” whi^ artisto love. The south porch is a peculiarly handsome exaayte 
of Tudor wrodc in steww, with a timbered roof. Viewed from the s o a tlu ii'u 
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eutraaoe, tiie interior of tho abbey is heavy end sombre, the nave being divided 
into two parts by the toww. But this impression of heaviness wears off so soon 
as the oyo b^ns to appreciate the fine proportions of the church. The roofii, 
in particular, are exceedingly beautiful That of tho nave is supported upon 
graceful clustered columns The lightness and elegance of the groined roof of 
die Lady diapel are famous. The abbey is somewhat smaller than that of 



ffiieiboime. It stands 110th upon Lord Qrimthorpe’s list of great EngOrii 
chnhibes, and is, without the tower, 187 feet long, with a superficial area of 
10,000 square feet Just inride the south door stands the ancient leaden font, 
whkh dates from Norman days. The figures of the Apostles — ^minus, of course, 
Judas — ore cut in high relief round (he bowL Beyond the tower is the Lady 
CSi^pel, of (he toot ot whicli 1 have made meniioB. Formerly there were a great 
number of altar-tombs in tins ehapel, but four oiily now remain- Two d fftem 
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are tomba of Crusaders, their feet resting upon lioncels. One represents a knight 
of the Segrave family j on the other the Crusader, whose countenance is hardly 
prepossessing, is in the act of drawing his dagger. In the floor near by is the 
brass of Richard Bewforest, who in 1554 purchased the abbey church from the 
grantee for £140, and presented it to the parish. A plain brass in this chapel 
to one Thomas Day, who died in 1693, bears an inscription which deserves a 
place in any list of emuous epitaphs: — 

Sweet Death he came in Hast 
& said his glass is run, 

Tliou art ye man i say, 

See what thy God has done." 

The altar here is a memorial to Bishop Wilberforce of Winchester. 

One of the best of the few remaining brasses is in the choir, and com- 
memorates another member of the Bewforest family, who is vested with a cope, 
and bears a crozier in his hand. The famous Jesse Window” is on the 
north side of the choir. It is a pedigree in stone of the line of Jesse. 
The genealogical tree has its root in the body of Jesse, and each of the pro- 
genitors of Christ is represented by a small figure in stone; but the figures of 
Clirist apd His mother have unfortunately been destroyed. The ancient painted 
glass in the window contains figures of the chief members of the line of David. 
Notwithstanding that the window— one of the most remarkable of our ecclesias- 
tical antiquities — is fourteenth century work, it is in Yery good preservation. 
Dorchester Abbey, indeed, is richer in old painted glass than most of our 
churches. The building has long been intermittently under restoration. The 
work was commenced by Sir Gilbert Scott; but much yet remains to be done. 

With the exception of the National School, which is believed to have been 
the refectory of the abbey, no vestige of the monastic buildings remains ; but 
some sculptured stones, which are conjectured to have formed part of the enneh- 
tnents of those buildings, have been removed from a house in the village, and 
are to be built into the fabric of the church. j Pendebel-Bbodhubst. 
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LUTTERWORTH. 

THE BURIAL PLACE OF AN EARLY REFORMER. 


L utterworth, at the present day, is a quiet little country town, numbering 
some two thousand inhabitants. As its records prove that it has increased 
greatly since the year 1564, when the population did not much exceed five 
hundred, it was probably hardly more than a large village in the days of Wiclif. 
The com\try round is generally undulating, furrowed here and there a little 
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more deeply, though not very constantly, with small valleys. The land is almost 
wholly in pasture, and frequent trees pleasantly diversify scenery which would 
otherwise l)e rather monotonous. It is, in short, a very characteristic bit of 
the English midlands, among the grass-lands dear to the foX-hunter; and at 
the present day a meet of the hounds seems to be the chief event that stirs 
the quiet streets of Lutterworth into a brief excitement. Though so old a 
place, there is little to be seen, except the church, which can lay claim to an 
antiquity so far back as the end of the seventeenth century. The church, with 
the rectory and a part of the town, stands on the edge of the upland. Thence 
the ground slopes down towards the margin of a stream — the little river Swift, so 
inseparably connected with the memory of Wiclif. Tlie main street of Lutterworth 
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descends the hill, gently at first, then more rapidly, till, as the houses cease, 
it reaches the tiny flat by the river-side. Here a small bridge carries the 
road over the stream. Just above it the water is parted to turn a mill, a com- 
paratively modem building, but probably occupying an ancient site; below, the 
united water forms a stream some four or five yards wide, and perhaps a foot 
deep, which flows rapidly, as the name implies; little reaches of level water 
alternating with rippled intervals as it descends towards the Avon. Houses, 
bridge, trees — everything is more modern than the days of Wiclif, now separ- 
ated from us by half a thousand years; but there is every probability that 
the street along which he walked followed the lines of that which we tread 
to-day, and that a bridge then crossed the river at about the same spot as the 
present one. From its parapet, most likely, his ashes were cast into the river, 
for below this its waters flow more rapidly, and the channel enters at once into 
the open country. 

But for any structure contemporary with John Wiclif wo must betake 
ourselves to the church. That, as has been said, stands on the more level 
ground at the top of the slope, being situated just on the margin of the town. 
It is a handsome, fairly large building, a good specimen of an English parish 
church; the greater part of it dating from the fourteenth century. The tower 
was formerly sumiouiited by a slender wooden spire — destroyed in the great 
gale of 1704 — but is now terminated by a belfry stage, surmounted by four 
large crocheted pinnacles. This was either added after the fall of the spire, 
or has been modernised ; and though it looks well from a distance, does not bear 
near inspection. The lower part of the tower is massive, and, as it terminates 
in a band of quatrefoiled panelling, was probably once a rather low one. The 
cliurch consists of a nave — lighted by a clerestory — together with aisles, separated 
from it by rather high arches. The style is Early Perpendicular, but at the 
eastern end of the south aisle, where was formerly a Lady Chapel, is a good 
Decorated window. The chancel also is a Perpendicular building, but there are 
an Early English (restored) window and door on the south side, together with 
a piscina and ambry at the eastern end, all of earlier date, so that at least the 
lower part of the walls is much older than the days of Wiclif. The church is 
built largely of pebbles of a hard, fine gnt, with sandstone coigns, &c. It was 
^‘repaired and beautified” in the last century, and some twenty years since was 
restored by Sir Gilbert Scott. Much new stone was then inserted, the walls 
were pointed, and many repairs and some additions, then and subsequently, 
were made. 

As will be inferred from the above brief description, it is not ea^ to be 
sure how much of the present church belongs to that in which Wiclif ministered. 
The best authorities, however, are satisfied that the greater part of the nave and 
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aides was standing in his days, though the &hric cannot have been long com- 
pleted. The upper part of the chancel is probably later, but the lower, with 
the western tower, is undoubtedly older. 

The main entrance to the church is on the south dde, where a porch has 
recently been added, but there is another, though a smaller one, on the north. 
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This is the shortest mode of approach from the rectory, which stands on the north 
side of the churchyard. The present house is modem, for it was built by Bishop 
Ryder, who held the living for about fifteen years, resigning it on lus conse- 
cration as Bishop of Gloucester in 1816; but we are informed that the rectory- 
house has always occupied the same situation. On this side of the churchyard 
are four aged elms, but old thdugh they are, we fear they cannot claim to have 
numbered five centuries. On entering the church, we see above this northern 
domrway a fresco of remarkable interest, representing a queen standing between 
two men wearing royal crowns. According to the old verger’s story, it is Queen 
Philippa, supported by John of Ghrant, asking Edward III. to give Widif the 
living of Lutterworth, an interpretation which, we fear, has been read into the 
jocture. Others consider the male figures to represent Edward II. and Edward 
in. The style ot execution is that of the middle rather than of the latter part 
of the fourteenth century, and thus adds to the probability of the church being 
eariier than the date of Wiclifs incumbency (1376-1884). Passing onward into 
the church, we note another fresco, no less remarkable, on the blank wall over 
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the chancel arch. It represents the Saviour in glory seated on a rainbow above 
the glassy sea.” On either side are two angels, one of each pair blowing a 
trumpet over a brown plain supposed to represent the earth, from which the 
graves are giving up their dead in various stages of transition, from the dry 
bones to the new body. The roof of the nave will divide attention with this 
interesting specimen of mediaeval art, as a fine specimen of Perpendicular 
woodwork. The pulpit, however, which is placed almost in front of a curious 
^‘squint” on the north side of the chancel, is naturally the first object of the 
visitor’s attention. It would be noteworthy an}nvhere as a good specimen of 
ancient carving in oak, but here it has a special interest as claiming to be that 
from which the Reformer preached. There seems no reason to doubt that it 
is a piece of fourteenth century work, and from the style we should regard it as 
older than the last twenty-five years of that period. It has, of course, been 
n)U(‘h repaired, and the base has been renewed, but in all probability the rectors 
of Lutterworth have delivered the Gospel, as understood by them, from this 
j)ulpit for more than five hundred 
jears. 

Beneath a glass case in the 
vestry is shown a fragment of a 
cope or chasuble of embroidered 
velvet, also associated with the 
Reformer’s name. Undoubtedly it 
is a vestment of great antiquity, 
and may very well have been worn 
by him. The same cannot be said 
of “ Wiclif’s chair,” now placed on 
the north side of the communion- 
table, in which, as the story is 
told, he was carried from the 
church to his house when stricken 
down by the fatal paralysis. It 
must be of a considerably later 
date. So also are a pair of gilded 
wooden candlesticks, placed on the 
communion-table, and a grand old 
table with carved supports, “ where tw wiclip pulfw. 

he sat to write his translation of mi i n 

the Bible,” now standing near Ihe west end of the church. The last would 

deseryd notice anywhere, but we should be surprised if it were much older thw 
the dissolution of the monasteries. Copies of Widif s translation, and an old 
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edition of Foxe’s “ Book of Martyrs,” are placed upon it, and on a neighbour* 
ing wall hangs a copy of the Wiclif portrait now in the possession of the Earl 
of Denbigh. On the north wall, near the eastern end of that aisle, is a mural 
monument to the memory of Wiclif, with a bas-relief by Westmacott, erected in 
the year 1837 ; and to the west of it is an interesting alabaster tomb, com- 
memorating two members of the Feilding family. In the floor near is a small 
brass, said to mark the graves of the same couple, from which it appears that 
John Feilding died in 1403, and his wife Joanna in 1418. In any case the monu- 
ment is of later date than the death of Wiclif. It is needless to linger over 
other interesting features of the church; sufiice it to say that it contains some 
modem stained glass and mural paintings, and that the restoration was thorough. 

We must turn now from this quiet Leicestershire village to sketch briefly 
the life of the illustrious man to whom, from a fortunate juncture of circum- 
stances, it proved a secure haven in the evening of his days. John Wiclif was 
bom in Yorkshire, not far from Richmond, the exact locality being a sub- 
ject of dispute. Even the year of his birtli is not certain, but it is believed 
to be 1324. Of his childhood we know nothing; probably he received his 

education in some neighbouring school. But there is no doubt that liis 
university career was one of high distinction. That is admitted by his enemies, 
one of whom — Knighton, a canon of Leicester, and contemporary with Wiclif — 
speaks of him as second to none in philo.s()phy, and “ in scholastic disci- 
pline altogether incomparable.” In addition to the schoolmen, he studied deeply 
the writers on the civil and the canon law; he was well read in patristic 
theology, especially in the works of St. Augustine and St. Jerome, of St. Basil 
and St. Gregoiy. Well was it for him that he underwent this training before 
devoting himself more especially to the study of the sacred volume, because 
it not only gave him that skill in fence and perfect mastery of dialectics which 
made him a champion whom his adversaries could not afford to despise or dare 
to disparage, but also by strengthening his intellectual powers, disciplining his 
imagination, and broadening his mental horizon, prevented him from running 
into extravagances and exposing himself to attack, as did so many of the earlier, 
more unlettered Reformers. John Wiclif, like every man who sets himself up 
as a reformer of gross abuses, had for his opponents men sufficiently masters 
of phrases, “full of wise saws and modem instances,” and sufficiently acute in 
intellect, to avul. themselves of every slip of headlong zeal, to distort the meaning 
of unguarded admismons or hasty expresnons, so as not only to unite against 
him the Pharisees of Rome and the Herodians of the Court, but also to bring 
him into a wider suspicion and disfavour, by representing him to the sincerely 
reiligioas as an infidel, and to the party of order as an anarchist. 

Widifs lot was east in evil days. For years the memi eondition of the 
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Papacy had gone on from bad to worse. There were times when earnest men 
might have been pardoned had they beheld Anti-Christ in him who occupied 
the ‘‘chair of Peter.” The voice of protest for righteousness’ sake had indeed 
been raised from time to time, only to be silenced, often with every re- 
finement of cruelty. Tlie Waldenses and Albigenses were examples of how 
Rome dealt with her censors and brought back the wanderers from her fold, 
of how she interpreted and obeyed the precepts of her Master. Moreover, the 
hands of the Pope and his coterie had been greatly strengthened for evil by 
a new agency, the mendicant friars. Thus tlie task which confronted Wiclif, 
when first his mind began to realise the e^dls by which he was surrounded, was 
one which by its difficulty might have daunted, by its danger might have ap- 
palled, any ordinary man. 

His first open protest, his declaration of war against the corruption of the 
fliurch, was the publication, in the year 1350, of a short tract entitled “ The 
Hast Ago of the Church.” The “ Black Death,” which a few years before had 
swept across Kurope, and liad ended by devastating England, had stirred deeply 
the minds of men, who saw in it, and in the general corruption of the Church, 
the signs of tlie end of the world. It would be impossible to give, in the space 
at our disposal, any account of even the writings of Wiclif which have conic 
down to us ; suffice it to say that he continued to pour forth a host^ of tracts, 
chielly pol(‘inical, but that his most imiiortant work was the translation of the 
Bible — accomplished with the assistance of others — to which the closing years of 
his life were especially devoted 

He was not without honour among his contemporaries at Oxford. Probably 
Ids attacks upon the hated friars atoned for any suspected unsoundness ^ in 
his views. He was presented by Balliol College to a living in Lincolnshire, 
and was shortly afterwards made their warden, a post which he held for four years, 
and then resigned it to take the oversight of Canterbury Hall, recently founded 
by Simon Islip, Archbishop of Canterbury; but, though presented by the founder, 
he was ejected by Islip’s successor— a partisan of the monks. It is needless 
to detail the particulars of the case; suffice it to say that Wiclif appealed 
to the Pope, having apparently not yet realised that Rome was the last place 
to look to for justice, and that as a matter of course his appeal was un- 
successful. He continued, however, to reside much at Oxford, took the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity, and gave lectures. His skill in law as wel as vinity 
had now rendered hia name bo eminent that he was sent to Bruges to confer 
with the Commissioners of the Pope on several grave matters in dispute between 
him and the King of England. This conference lasted for more than a year, 
and the mission promised to be successful. The Commissionem were obli^ to 
the illegali^ of several of the Papal claims. The withdrawal of these 
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wai promised ; it is perhaps needless to add that the agreement was only observed 
BO long as it was safer to keep than to break it. From Bruges, however, Wiclif 
returned with a clearer notion than ever of where the responsibility for the vices 
of the Church really rested, and henceforth he spoke with a yet plainer voice. 

In the end of the year 1375 he received from 
the Crown (patrons during a minority) the 
living of Lutterworth, but at first continued 
his residence in Oxford. He was now becom- 
ing so formidable an enemy that it appeared 
necessary to make an attempt to silence him. 
This failed, through the protection afforded 
him by John of Oaunt; another one the next 
year (1378) was defeated by the favour of the 
Queen-Mother. 

The tide of favour, however, before long 
began to turn. Wiclifa attacks on Rome be- 
came more distinctly theological. He wrote 
on the Eucharist, and his views were con- 
vnrn a» nmrau « "■' v camMin.) dcmned. Measures also were taken against the 

Poor Preachers, who wandered about the 
country disseminating the doctrines which he maintained. At last John of Gaunt 
withdrew his support, or at any rate his open support. Wiclif was summoned 
before a Convocation at Oxford, and ultimately banished from the university, 
which he finally quitted in the year 1383, and took up his residence at Lutter- 
worth. So far as we know, he did not again leave this retreat. A Papal mis- 
sive indeed summoned him to Rome, but he pleaded ill-health as a reason for 
not obeying tiie command. It was, in fact, evident to aU that at last the sword 
had nearly worn through the scabbard. He laboured on at his task of spread- 
ing the Qoq>d, but the hand of death was now, as it appeared, fighting the 
battle of his enemies. He had already been attacked by paralysis, and at last, 
on December 29th, he was stridden down in church by another seizure. On 
the seoemd day alter the attack, on the last day of the year 1384, he fell asleep. 

He was buried in Lutterworth Church, probably in the chancel, and there 
his bones rested for some thirty years. Then was held the famous Council of 
Constance. That notorious conclave in the quiet German town by the lake-side 
has an ill name even among ecclesiastical gatherings; and as l^me was now 
thoroughly alarmed, and deemed itself strong enough, its emissaries set to work 
to otirpate heresy. The ** Morning Star” was not forgotten; Wiclifs doctrines 
were formally condemned, and an order given to howk up his bones and oast 
them out of hallowed ground. This petty insult was executed, though not 
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for some years. The grave was opened, the Reformer’s bones — or somebody’s 
bones — ^were duly dug up, burned, and the ashes cast into the Swift. ‘‘This 
brook hath conveyed his ashes into Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into the 
narrow seas, they into the main ocean; and thus the ashes of Wiclif are the 
emblem of his doctrine, which is now dispersed all the world over.” 

“ Which things are an allegory ” indeed. Wiclif died in obscurity, his life’s 
work, as it seemed, a failure. His enemies triumphed, they persecuted his 
followers, torturing and burning in the name of Clirist, and for nearly a century 
and a half truth seemed worsted by error, and God’s ear deaf to the cry of the 
suffering. But all the time the seed was growing, though few regarded it. The 
servants of the Pope might increase the splendour of their churches and of their 
ceremonials, but more and more men looked askance and quoted inconvenient 
passages of Scripture. They might execute heretics, but the i)roverb, sanffuia 
mnrhfrum scnien Ecclesuv^ was to come true in the Church’s despite, and heresy, 
a^ they called it, seemed hydra-headed. At last the aj)pointed season came; the 
joke of a foreign prelate was cast off the neck of the English people, and their 
C’hurch, except for one brief interval and an oecasional wavering, has ever since 
rejoiced to be numbered among the Refonned Churches. Thus the “ Morning 
Star of the Reformation ” proved to bo no fitful gleam in tlie darkness of night, 
but the harbinger of a brighter daj”, the forerunner of that light >\lnch it is our 
privilege to enjoy. T. G. Bonney. 
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A DISTANT view of Hexham is always charming : whether it be from 
the woods of St. John Lee on the north, the steep banks on the south, the 
long, level sweep of the Tyne valley on the east, or the bold rise of Warden 
Hill on the west, the prospect is one that cannot fail to delight the traveller. 
The old town nestles down at the foot of an amphitheatre of surrounding hills, 
and the broad Tyne sweeps past it, always changing and always beautiful. In 
summer a clear and occasionally shallow stream, in winter often a mighty, roaring 
flood, but still the same old river which has seen so many changes on its banks, 
from the days when the Romans carried their Watling Street up to its southern 
bank and crossed it with a fine long bridge, to the days when the dreadful floods 
of 1771 swept it clear of all bridges save that at Corbridge. 

The most conspicuous building in the town is the Abbey Cliurch, a battered 
and sombre-looking edifice ; but the hoary appearance of its time-worn walls 
gives it a romantic interest not shared by many more beautiful southeni churches 
with their tall spires and rich traceries. Its one tower is low, broad, and spire- 
less; its roofs long and flat, their somewhat monotonous outline being broken 
only by a few rugged pinnacles. East of the church two sturdy and stem-look- 
ing towers are to be seen rising above the general level of the houses : the silent 
evidences that in former days the offices of religion had often to be protc^ctod 
by force of arms. On a nearer approach the old town reveals more of its 
character. Its streets are narrow and irregular, and in some parts steeply 
inclined. They all lead to the market-place, which occupies the centre of the 
town, and contains the shambles, a hundred and fifty years old, with stone 
colonnade and moss-covered roof. Many of the houses are small and ancient, 
with dates and the initials of former owners, long since dead and forgotten, 
cut on the lintels of the doorways ; and there still remain a few heather-thatched 
roofs, now green with moss, and fast decaying. 

Richard, Prior of Hexham from 1142 to about 1160, was a man of con- 
siderable literary ability, and, amongst other works, he wrote a history of the 
church over which he ruled. He tells us that in his day the town was moderate 
in size and thinly inhabited, but formerly ample and magnificent, as the vestiges 
of antiquity testify.” In 674, Queen Etheldreda, the wife of Ecgfrid, King of 
Northumbria, gave to St. Wilfrid land which had formed a portion of her dower. 
This comprised the district known as Hexhamshire, and included the parishes 
of Hexham, Allendale, and St John Lee. St. Wilfrid founded a monastery and 
built a church, which, according to the old dironiclers, must have been one 
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of the largest and most beautiful to be found in England at that time It had 
a ciypt and underground passages, porches, towers, and winding staircases, as 
well as galleries in the walls at various heights. There were many chapels, 
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both on the floor and in the galleries above, and these contained altars dedi- 
cated to Apostles, Martyrs, Confessors, and Virgins, all the altars being most 
sumptuously furnished with vessels and vestments, while the walls were covered 
with paintings and carvings in relief. In 681 Hexham was made a see dependent 
on York, and its beautiful church became a cathedral, with the right of sanctuary. 
The old stone seat, called the “Fridstool” or ‘‘seat of peace,” still remains. 
It was probably the bishop’s throne of the Saxon cathedral, but up to the time of 
the abolition of sanctuary it was used as the goal to which the fugitive criminal 
directed his steps in order that he might be under the protection of the Church , 
and being seated in it, none dared molest him. The sanctuary extended for a 
mile from the church in all directions, and four crosses were erected at the four 
points of the compass to mark its boundaries. The sites of two of tlicse crosses 
are known, and a fragment of one of them is in existence. The north cross was 
at first placed in the river, in mid-stream; but we are tolc^ that Walter Biwell| 
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chaplain to Bernard de Balliol, had arrested many persons, with their substance, 
while crossing the river, and these complaining to the archbishop, he had the 
cross placed on the northern bank of the stream. 

St. Wilfrid was a man of mark in his day, and was consecrated archbisliop 
of the northern province. His haughty manner and determined disposition 
made liim many enemies, and he was twice exiled from Ids diocese; but he 
lived long enough to survive his troubles, and died peacefully at Ripon in 709. 
Eleven bishops followed him, and then the see of Hagustald, as Hexham was 
then called, came to an end; why, we know not, nor does Prior Richard seem 
to have known, for he says that it had ceased fifty years before the devastation 
of Northumberland by Haldane the Dane in 875. 

The beautiful cathedral was destroyed by the Scandinavian marauders, 
and the priests and people wore either murdered or driven from their homes. 
At this time someone buried a large bronze vessel containing about twelve 
thousand of the small bronze coins used by the Saxons, and called stycas. 
This treasure lay concealed until 1832, ivhen it was found, eight feet from 
the surface, in digging an unusually deep grave. After a time, peace and ord(*r 
again prevailed in Northumbria, but the church of Hexham was left a battered 
bhell, which its one poor priest repaired as well as he could so that he might 
say mass in it. In this mi.serable condition it remained until after the Norman 
Conquest had changed the affairs of the nation, and the monastic system had 
become a great power. In 1113, Thomas the Second, Archbishop of York, founded 
here a priory of canons-regular of St. Augustine, or black canons, as tliey were 
commonly called. They were at first miserably poor, and few in number ; but 
wealth, lands, and many privileges soon fell largely to their share, and their 
numbers steadily increased till the close of the thirteenth century, when Hexham 
was one of the largest and most influential of the monastic houses in all the 
Border country. 

The Austin Canons at first repaired the old church of St. Wilfrid’s day, and 
built domestic offices of wood. It is evident that from the early days of their 
establishment at Hexham, the canons saw how hazardous was their position, close 
to the wild borderland ; for the first of their new buildings was a strong gateway on 
the north side of their enclosure, which was surrounded by a thick, high wall. 
Tliese erections still to a large extent remain, and from their style wo may con- 
clude that they were begun directly after the Battle of the Standard, fought at 
Northallerton in 1138. In marching southwards, on this occasion, the Scots had 
halted at Hexham, and though they pillaged the town and neighbourhood, 
King David had interfered on behalf of the abbey, and no harm befell it; 
but tlie canons had learnt how necessary it was that they should have some 
strong means of defending themsdves against such troublesome neighbours. Some 
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years before this event Hexham had had a narrow escape when King llalcolm 
was in the neighbourhood. Being enraged by the murder of some of his emissaries, 
he determined to sack the abbey, and sent the fierce men of Galloway to carry 
out his evil purpose. Poor Eilaf, the priest, prayed to be delivered from their 
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hands, and dreamed that he saw St. Wilfrid, along with St Cuthbert, riding to Ins 
rescue. St. Cuthbert promised to spread a net to catch the Scots; and on the 
morrow such a dense fog filled the valley of the Tyne that they lost their 
way and spent days in fruitless wanderings among the lulls; and when tlio 
fog rolled away Uioy found that the river was so swollen with flood-water that 

they could not cross, and so Hexham was saved. , , , ,.1 

Even before the close of the twelfth century the abbey had become a wealthy 
and influential house, and the old Saxon buildings of St. Wilfrid s time w^ 
superseded by an entirely new church, with all the usual domestic offices. Pnor 
Richard tells us how the canons had at first repaired and built upon the rums of 
many edifices which waste and devastation have destroyed. Inasmuch “ » ' 

doclents which may have mentioned tlio rebuilding of the abbey 
we can only tell the story of its rise from the stones themselves. As the crypt 
of the earlier church is under the present tower, we suppose that the new c ^ 
occupied the same ground as its predecessor, and 

tliat the old chuieh was maintained as long as possible while the new one ww. 
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being built. About 1175 the aisle walls of the choir were raised, and no doubt 
their foundations were laid outside St. Wilfrid’s Church, which would be some- 
what smaller than the new building. Then the foundations of the great pillars 
would be laid, and the new and spacious choir carried on till the clerestory was 
reached. All this would take many years to build, for the upper portion of the 
choir cannot well be earlier than 1210. Then followed the long and noble 
transepts, with all their fine arcades and boldly designed flanks and end walls. 
Then, whore the wings meet each other in a common centre, the tower rose to 
a height of a hundred feet, and the new church was ready for dedication. The 
choir, in which the high altar stood, served for the frequent services of the 
canons ; the transepts, for the smaller altars and for the parish sermon ; for there 
was no nave, it being left to future years to complete the great church accord- 
ing to the plan laid down. The chapter-house, common-house, and dormitory 
were all built on the east side of the cloister garth; the fratry, or dining hall, 
and the kitchen, on the south ; and the great guest-hall and cellars for stores, 
on the west. On the north side a thick and high wall was built to serve as a 
shelter from the cold winds, and to form the lower portion of the nave wall 
when it should be carried on. The prior s house stood on the west side of the 
cloister, and the infirmary on the east. 

The canons now enjoyed a period of rest and peace. Their buildings were 
extensive and convenient, and we can picture them pacing the alleys of their 
cloister in calm contemplation ; or attending the constant services in their choir ; 
or dining in the long and lofty fratry, with its beautiful windows of rich tracery; 
or warming themselves over the common-room fire while they discussed the 
I^assing events of the day. Ever and anon tliey would leave the quiet cloister 
and go out into the town on some errand of mercy, or up to their chapel of 
St. Oswald on the Roman wall, or down the Tyne to their dependent cell at 
Ovingham. But this period of quietude was only the forerunner of a terrible 
calamity which was to overwhelm both abbey and town, and all the surrounding 
villages and homesteads, and lay them waste and desolate. 

The large and handsome fratry and the exquisitely beautiful lavatory^ — the 
parts left to the last— were hardly finished, when the cruel Scots came rushing 
down the valleys of the Rede and Tyne, burning and destroying all that lay 
in iheir path. The little nunnery at Lambley, on the South Tyne, was utterly 
destroyed, and the nuns butchered. The beautiful priory at Lanercost, on the 
Irthing, was fired, and its inmates compelled to fly for their lives. Then Hexham 
was reached, and terrible were the destruction and desecration, and horrible were 
the cruelties, which the savage men of Galloway perpetrated there. The abbey 
and church were burned and rifled from end to end ; all the shrines and the altar 
were stripped of their valuables, and the much-prized relics of the saints were 
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thrown into the flames. In the grammar school, which seems to have been 
within the precincts of the abbey, two hundred poor scholars were roasted alive ; 
for, with fiendish glee, the barbarians fastened up the doors and fired the 
buildings. The library and muniments, and everything that could be burned, 
shared a similar fate. 

In the following autumn another inroad was made under William Wallace, 
when everything that had been left was destroyed or carried off. Two canons, 
who had ventured to return to Hexham, had a narrow escape of their lives as 
they celebrated mass in their church; and the ruffians even seized the chalice 
and mass-book from off the altar. 

The palmy days of the abbey seem to have passed away for ever, for 
during the first half of the fourteenth century the inroads of the Scots were 
frequent and disastrous. During the reign of Edward II- , the weakest of Englisl) 
monarchs, they ran riot over all the northern province, and the resources of the 
abbey were drained away till the poor canons W’ere reduced to the most 
absolute poverty. After the battle of Nevill’s Cross in 1346, when David of 
Scotland was taken prisoner and his army completely routed, the power of the 
Scots was broken, and a period of peace followed. The Abbey of Hexham re- 
c )vcred itself to a great extent, and many grants of lands were made to it. 
The church was repaired, and a new roof added to it, and in the course of the 
next century many things were done to beautify its interior. The nave appears 
to have been begun about this time, but w’as again abandoned for lack of means 
to carry out so large a w’ork. Though the abbey held up its head and main- 
tained its proper position among other northern monastic houses, its revenues 
were much more straitened than in former years, and were not sufficient to 
allow of any extensive building. 

Scarcely had the troubles brought on by the Scots been passed by in the 
ceaseless roll of time, and forgotten, when dangers from another source 
threatened the canons. The sixteenth century had hardly begun when the popu- 
larity of the monastic system commenced to wane. The influence of the monasteries 
had gradually declined during the last century and a half, and when the final 
blow which terminated their existence was struck by the strong hand of Henry 
VIII., the greater portion of the people were not unwilling to see them fall. Hexham 
showed singular vitality to the veiy last, and instead of a tame official statement 
of surrender, which is all we know of the last days of many of the monasteries, 
we have an exciting story, bristling with incidents which read like a romance. 

In April, 1536, Archbishop Lee wrote to Mr. Secretary Cromwell to plead 
hard the cause of Hexham, and begged that it might be spared, both on account 
of its ancient renown, and also on account of its position on the Border, whereby 
it was of great use in serving as a house of call and entertainment for all persons 
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passing into Scotland. He pleaded in vain, for on the 28th of September 
four commissioners were sent to Hexham with power to suppress the abbey. 
When they came to Dilston, two miles further down the Tyne, they heard that 
the abbey at Hexham was garrisoned by the canons, who, with the Master of 
Ovingham as their leader, were ready to offer a most determined resistance. 
Two of the commissioners thought it were well to remain behind, but the other 
two rode on. When they entered the market-place a strange sight met their 
eyes. The town was full of people, many of them armed 'wuth such weapons 
as they had, while the gates and doors of the abbey were fast shut, and the 
canons, all arrayed in harness, with bows and artillery, were standing on the 
leads of the church and on the steeple, and when addressed by the comniissioiicrs, 
they boldly answered: be XX‘* brethren in this hous, and we shall dye all 

or y' shall ye have this hous.” The commissioners replied advising them to con- 
sider well and take counsel together, and then answer them again. So the canons 
went into the abbey for a time, and then again appeared on the roof and 
repeated their determination not to surrender. With this answer the commis- 
sioners retired to Corbridge, while the canons with their servants and tenants 
marched out of the abbey ‘4o a place called the Greiie,” where they remained 
till the commissioners were out of sight. 

Such resistance was sure to end in serious trouble to the poor canons, but they 
might even yet have been pardoned had it not been for “ the crafty devyse and 
subtile way conceyved by John Heron of Chipchase, otherwysc callj'd Litle John 
Heron, to have the inhabitantes of Tyndall and Hexhainshyro to breyke.” This 
scoundrel, who was a Border robber, exercised himself untiringly, and used every 
artifice, to persuade the canons of Hexham to maintain their defensive position ; 
he knowing that such was the surest means to bring about a rising in the 
north, by which he hoped to profit in the matter of booty, and to revenge 
himself on the Camabys, who were devoted adherents of the king. Heron pre- 
tended to mediate between the canons and Carnaby, but by delivering false 
messages to both sides he achieved his wicked purpose of maintaining the canons 
in rebellion, along with the men of Tynedale and Hexhamshire. Early in the 
following year the prior of Hexham was hanged at Tyburn, and six of the canons 
appear to have suffered in a similar manner. In 1538 the site of the priory was 
granted to Sir Reginald Carnaby, who died, without an heir, in 1543. 

Tlie abbey church was kept in repair, but was not used as the parish 
church of the town until a century or more after the dissolution, as St. Mary’s 
church was tlien in existmice. Latterly large sums have been spent on so-called 
restoration,” in which numbers of the ancient monuments, and many of the 
most interesting features in and about this grand old church, liave been 
wantonly destroyed. ChasiiES Clement Hodges. 
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TT is a fortunate, though rare, accident when the chief events in tlie life of 
A the few men who “like tall columns have risen above the dead level of 
humanity/’ all centre in a single country town. Then the fields, brooks, and 
groves of the neighbourhood, the houses and 
the quiet streets in the town, become insepar- 
ably associated with them, and seem brightened 
by some influence of the minds which they 
have aided in developing. Memories of the 
past are more readily recalled in the silence 
of the fields than amid the confusing bustle of 
the crowded city. Its thoughts and feelings 
arc more easily appreciated when we are sur- 
rounded by the houses in which the men of 
its generations lived, and worked, and died, 
where the “still small voice” of the bygone 
age is not yet overpowered by the rush and 
flic noise of our over-busy century. Thus the 
little country town becomes in the best sense 
of the word a place of pilgrimage; for in 
homage to the mighty dead there need be no 
superstition, and there may be a lesson for us 
in those manifold surroundings which cannot 
but have influenced their lives. With Stratford- 
on-Avon, that quiet, quaint, picturesque War- 
wickshire town, the memory of William Shake- 
speare is inseparably connected. He was bom 
in one of its houses, he was taught in its school, 
he sowed his wild oats — perhaps rather freely 
— in its vicinity, he married, not wisely, we 
fear, from a neighbouring village; and then, 
after an interval of years, when fame and competence had been^ attain , at a 
rate which must have surprised those who still remembered certain incidents of 
his youth, he returned to pass the remainder of his days in the handwme house 
which he had purchased, and lastly— while still in middle life— died, and was 

buried in the chancel of the parish church. « a. j a 

But even if William Shakespeare had never lived or died at Stratfc»d-on-Avon, 
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fihe drarch of tlie Holy Trinity would merit notice as one of exceptional beauty 
and interesi It stands in a churchyard than which there are few prettier in 
the kingdom. An avenue of old limes leads from the street to the porch ; along 
that path Shakespeare must have walked each Sunday to his place in the church. 
These very trees most probably even then bordered the path; though perhaps 
hardly more than saplings, they were putting forth their leaves on that sad April 
day when his body was carried to its last home in the chancel. But there is a spot 
of yet greater beauty — ^a path which, though it must not be assocmted with his 
memory, since it was only made some twenty years ago, is nevertheless notable 
for its loveliness alone. Near the eastern end of the church flows the Avon, 
forming one boundary to the churchyard. By its side is a little terrace walk, 
shadowed by fine old elms. “On one side rises the church — spire, transepts, .chancel, 
grouping themselves afresh at every step, tlirough the leafy openings of overarching 
boughs, the shoots of bright gretm foliage contrasting with the grey old stones, worn, 
but not defaced, by the stonus of centuries. On the other side the Avon slowly glides 
past the bridges and houses, past the green meadows on its opposite brink — 

* Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage* — 

on tlurough the broadening valleys till it mingles with the Severn’s stream, and ‘ the 
river becomes -a sea.’ ” • 

The church as a whole is much older than the days of Shakespeare. Except 
for two structural alterations, for some additional monuments, for some changes 
for better or for worse in the fittings, wo see it nearly as he saw it. The town 
itself, as well ns the church, carries us very far back in the history of England; 
the former, indeed, being much older than the material structure of the latter. 
We hear of Stratford some three centuries before the Norman Conquest ; a church 
is mentioned in a document of the ninth century, though, of course, nothing of 
a fabric so ancient as this remains. The town obtained its name Stratford, or 
Stradford, from the ford on the river Avon, where it was crossed by the great 
“ street ” or high road leading from Henley-in-Arden to London. As now, so for 
oenturies back, it seems to have been a quietly prosperous place, probably more 
busy and more rapidly growing in the present than in any f<mner generation; 
one of those placid country towns where the burghers lived comfortable lives 
in oomfoitable houses, working well, but not too hard, taking their fair riuure 
of the pleMures of life— bread, beef, and beer, all of the best — ^yet thrifty 
vrithal, so that they oomm<^y managed to leave more of this world’s goods to 
their diildten than they had received from their fathers. Such a man— rather 
of the humbler rnder — William Shakespeare’s father seems to have been; such a 

* ** Ffetnwqpie Bvope»** toI i, p. 76. 
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rae, when the heat of youth had somewhat cooled, he must have been in 
himself; quick to see the beauties of nature, but not blind to those of his own 
species, given much to “high thinking” yet sometimes departing not un- 
willingly, from the rule of “plain living.” 

The chinch is cruciform, with a large chancel or choir, and a central steeple. 
The spire, visible from all the country round, rises to a height of about 163 feet 
from the ground. This is a comparatively modem feature, as it was built 
rather less than a century ago, to replace a smaller structure of timber covered 
with lead. The church, as a whole, belongs to the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Parts of the transepts and tower appear to bo older, and are 
referred to the thirteenth century, but the earlier portions are not very con- 
spicuous, so that tlie general effect is not materially altered. The nave and 
aisles were built, not all at one period, during the fourteenth century, the 
style of the different parts varying from rather late Decorated to Perpendicular. 
The south aisle is ascribed to John de Stratford, a native of the town, who had 
already risen to eminence as an ecclesiastic, and afterwards became Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He also founded, in the year 133‘i, a chantry. This foundation 
was augmented by his nepliew, Ralph de Stratford, Bisliop of London, who, in 
addition, built a house for the priests, and the church became a collegiate 
foundation, and its rector bore the title of dean. 

The nave consists of six bays, and is separated from the aisles by rather lofty 
pointed arches. Galleries were inserted, but these have been removed in the 
course of an extensive restoration which commenced a few years back and 
is still in progress. Above is a clerestory of twelve windows, two in each 
bay. In the south aisle was the chapel of Thomas Ii Becket. The roof of 
the nave and the stalls in the choir are good examples of woodwork; but the 
rood-screen, which was probably elaborate, has disappeared. At the east end of 
the north aisle, where was formerly the Lady Chapel enclosed by a screen, is 
a group of monuments commemorating members of the Clopton family. The 
oldest, an altar-tomb without inscription, is supposed to have been erected for 
Sir Hugh Clopton,* who was Lord Mayor of London in 1492, and built for 
Stratford a bridge over the Avon. The effigies of William Clopton — clad in 
armour — and his wife lie on another al ar-tomb, which was erected about a century 
later than the other. Against the east wall is a huge canopied monument com- 
memorating Gt 3 orge Carew, Earl of Totnes, Baron of Clopton, and his wife, who 
was daughter of the aforesaid William. A long inscription records his honours 
and offices. He died without issue in 1629. 

In the southern transept some Early English work remains, as may be seen 

• Ha nbullt the gieeter pirtof theohepel of the Holj Ofoes, which still lemalnt, olooe to the site of Hew 
Flees, tho houe ia whkh ShejESspeore died . 
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in the vestry. A monument against tlie west vrall also deserves a passing glance. 
It is to the memoy of one Richard Hil, or Hill, a woollen-draper and “ thrise bailif 
of this borrow.” The inscriptions on his tomb are written in four languages 
— Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and English. With so much learning, it is not very 



surprising that (bey fail to tell ns the date of bis death. This, however, appears 
to have occurred in 1593. The writer of his epitaph represents him as a man 
of singular honesty. Let us hope the proverb is not in this case accurate. 

From beneath (he central towm* we pass into the spacious chancel, or rather 
choir, of the diordi, an unusually good example of rathw late Perpendicular work. 
Tliis was erected I 7 Thomas Balsall, who was Dean of Stratford from 1466 to 1491. 
It is lefty, and without aisles. On either nde are large muUioned windows, 
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divided into two tiers by a transom ; but in the two eastern bays the lower sta^ is 
replaced by a blank wall, which probably was intended to be covered with fresco 
paintings or with tapestry. To the northern of those is affixed the noted monu- 
ment to Shakespeare A few feet to the south of it, on a raised platform, which 
forms a kind of broad step to that supporting the communion-table, is a plain 
stone slab bearing the well-known lines — 

“ Good Frond, for Jesus’ sake forboare 
To digge tlie dust encloased here , 

Bleste be ye man } t spares thes stones, 

And c\r8t be he yt moves my bones ’ 

The name of Shakespeare is not recorded on this stone, but there is no doubt 
that it covers his grave It is so stated in Dugdale’s “Antiquities of Warwick- 
shire,” published only forty years after the poet’s death , but that he wrote the 
lines is highly improbable, though possibly some friend or member of his family 
may have recorded in them a sentiment which Shakespeare had been hoard to utter. 
More than once a desire has been expressed to open the grave, but hitherto the 
supposed wish of the dead man has been held sacred ; and though an exact 
measurement of the skull which once encased the brain of Shakespeare would 
have been of the greatest interest to those whose stud^ is man, national senti- 
ment has hitherto proved too strong for science It needs but a slight efiPort of the 
imagination — so little has this part of the building been changed since the seven- 
teenth century — to reproduce the final scene of the poet’s career : the open grave, 
yawning dark in the floor ; the earth piled around on the pavement ; the priests, in 
robes slightly more formal than those now worn, repeating in saddened tones the 
well-known words : “We therefore commit his body to the ground, earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust ; in sure and certain hope of the Resurrection to eternal 
life, through our Lord Jesus Christ ” ; the mourners standing round in sorrowful 
silence — and there would surely be many more than the small circle of relatives 
— ^thinking, perhaps, of the dead man’s own words : — 

** Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 

Nor the furious winter’s rages , 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone and ta’en thy wages : 

Golden lads and girls all must 
As chimney sweepers ooine to dust 

**Fear no more the frown o’ the great, 

Thou art post the tyrant’s stroke , 

Gore no more to clothe and cat , 

To thee the reed is as the oak : 

The sceptre, learning, physic must 
All follow this and come to dust” 
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The monument also has its special interest. There are various pictures which 
chum to be portraits of Shakespeare, but thej differ from each other, and perhaps 
not even the best authenticated among them is quite above suspicion. But the 
bust on the tomb most have been sculptured a very ^ort time after Shakespeare’s 
death, * and so is certainly a likeness, though how far a successful one we have no 

means of knowing. It ‘^was 
B^H|||HBH||iP||H|||miB|||||||HK originally painted over in imi- 

tation of nature. The hands 
end face were of flesh colour, 
the eyes of a light hazel, and 
the hair and beard auburn the 
doublet or coat was scarlet, and 
I ml lini^^B covered with a loose black gown 

tabard. 


Hin.it or ituswpiAU’* amH 


The colouring remained as described 
until the year 1793, when, at the 
request of Malone, it was covered 
with a coat of white paint Our 
ancestors about that period appear 

craze for 

painting ever^’thing, and the fa* 
vourite smearing was white or light 
stone colour. Not a few of us can 

romembiw the chilly glare of certain aomi n wtum mtiMriiwi wtt tout, 

old-fashioned reception rooms, and 

the havoc which had been urrought in cathedrals and churches. Tlie most 
beautiful sculpture in stone was plastered ovmr with successive coats of wliitewash ; 
the finest old oak panels and carvings were painted white. We do, however, 
recollect one case where some wood carving in a college chapel was painted green. 
So, as the old colours must by this time have become rather damaged, it was no 
doubt thought that the bust had now a particularly neat appearance.” But even 
in that day smne objections were nused, in proof of which we may venture, often 


* It M sMBtioiMd fy Diggm Js tpnm pnSxad to tbo int odiUea of SliakeopoHO ia 1S23, aad Him moot 
koTolwoBMaetod wHhiaooooajraoMolthopoot’adaatli. Tho IndHioa of Stmtfeid Is Uut tt wm OOfM fnia 
a tart after artaio.— Blatlft *• Oi^ to WtrwidtMro - (Sbw^/trrdt. 
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as it has been quoted, to repeat the epigram in which this action of Sliakespearo’s 
worst editor is censured : — 

** Stranger to whom this monument is shown, 

Invoke the poet’s curse upon Malone, 

Whose meddling zeal his baibarous taste displays, 

And daubs his tombstone as be mars his plans'* 

In 1861 the white paint was removed and a careful restoration made of the 
colour, which, fortunately, could still be made out beneath it, so that we now see 
the monument very nearly as it must have 
boon two centuries since 

Shakespeare sleeps among his own people. 

On his right hand lies Anne Hathaway, his 
Mile. On hib left, his favourite daughter, 

Susanna Hall — “Witty above her sex, but 
. . . wibc to salvation.” Further away 

are the graves of her husband, Dr. Hall, and 
tlieir only child Elizabeth; also that of her 
bibtei Judith. 

But there are two other monuments at 
the east end of the church which must not be 
left unnoticed. One is an altar-tomb placed 
against the wall a little to the east of Sliake- 
bpeare’b monument, handsome in design, but 
rather dilapidated; this commemorates Dean 
Balsall, by whom, as has already been stated, 
this part of the church was rebuilt. The 
other is a fine marble monument erected to commemorate John Combe. Tradition 
declares that he was a great usurer, and ascribes to Shakespeare a very bcurrilous 
doggerel epitaph in his memory ; but no grounds can be found for cither assertion, 
and there is reason to believe that he and Shakespeare were intimate friends. 

Our brief account of Stratford-on-Avon Church may serve to indicate that, as 
we have said, it would have well repaid a visit, oven if it were wholly dissociated 
from the memory of Shakespeare. But, as it is, wo find it difficult to note the 
many things that are really of interest, for hero, to quote the words of Washington 
Irving, “ the mind refuses to dwell on anything that is not connected with Shake- 
speare ; this idea pervades the place; the whole pile seems but as his mausoleum. 
The feelings, no longer checked and thwarted by doul^ here indulge in perfect 
confidence; other traces of him may be false or dubious, but here is palpable 
evidence and absolute certainty.” T. G. Bonnet. 




ST. JAMES'S, WHITEHALL. AND THE SAVOY : 

THREE ROYAL CHAPELS. 


O F the three royal chapels in London we take first that which is still connected 
with a royal palace. One word as to the history of this, of which the chapel 
is an integral 'portion. As a royal residence it is far more modem than 
the deserted precincts of Westminster; as a mansion it yields to Whitehall. 
So late as the time of Henry VIII. the ground was occupied by a hospital, 
dedicated to St. James, for certain leprous maidens.” The king obtained it 
by exchange, pensioned off the inmates, and replaced the buildings by a ‘^fair 
mansion and park,” in the year of his marriage with Anne Boleyn.* Within its 
walls his daughter Mary pined and died ; here, too, died Prince Henry, the 
eldest son of James ; and from beneath its roof, his frequent home in happier 
days, his yet more ill-fated brother Charles went both to his trial at West- 
minster, and to his death at Whitehall. Charles II., ^ who, as well as his brother 
James, was boro in this palace, preferred Whitehall as his residence, and gave 
up St. James’s to his brother, the Duke of York ; and here was boro, though not 
a few refused to believe it, the unlucky infant afterwards known as the Chevalier 
de St. Gieorge, the Old Pretender. The palace was at first frequently occupied 
by William and Mary, but afterwards by Princess Anne. In it she was both 
born and married ; and here, too, she received the news that the little gentleman 
in black” had done a pleasure to the Jacobites, and a mole-hill had raised her 
to the throne. Hither from Hanover came George with his favourites. Here 
his son George also lived after his marriage, till father and son had a battle 
royal at the grandchild’s christening, and the Prince of Wales was summarily 
turned out. Truly, they were not a happy family, these earlier members of 
the royal house of Hanover. In St. James’s, long after the prince had become 
king, and had in turn quarrelled with his own heir-apparent, Queen Caroline, his 
faithful and strangely loving wife, made that very Christian ending of which 
so mdancholy a tale is told. Since the earlier days of his successor, St. James’s 
Pdace has been less and less used as a royal residence; but levees are still held 
in the State apartments. 

The Chapel Royal of St. James is entered from the Colour Court, to which 
admission is obtained by the old gateway, a familiar feature to all Londoners. 
On the right hand is a sort of cloister, in which is an ordinary door without any 
ecclesiastical duiracter. The promise of the exterior is fulfilled within. The 
door opens into a passage, and that into a large room — a hall, in fact, of moderate 
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sisse The north end, at which stands the communion-table, is occupied by a 
large oblong window with plain, close mulliom., filled with tinted glass, the 
roof IS flat, but rather handsomely fretted and painted, the wood-fittings are of 
Georgian type, substantial and but httle adorned TIio plan of the chapel is 
somewhat peculiar As we have said, it is simply a hall carried up to the level of 
the first-floor ceiling, but, by way of enlargement, sundry small rooms to east 
and to west on this floor nave been thrown mto the chamber, and are used 
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as pews, and in one case for the organ. That may not be a correct history of the 
structure^ but is exactly what its appearance suggests The royal pew is in a gallery 
over the entrance The boy choristers unvested are a sight to see, so gorgeously are 
they apparelled in scarlet frock-coats stifE with gold braiduig — ‘‘ Children of the 
Chapel Royal ” they are quaintly called , and from this family more than one 
musician of note has come The communion-plate, of gold, nchly embossed, and 
on a large scale — the gift of various kings — is veiy magnificent. Now the 
service and worshippers call for no comment , but scandal says that in past days 
the « quality” behaved no better in the chapel than in the church of St. Jmxes. 
The scenes described in the latter by Addison went on to as great an extent in 
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the fonner. So far was the “making of eyes,” the smirking, and signalling 
carried, even before Anne became queen, that Bishop Burnet complained of it 
to her; and the pews, it is said, were raised. On this a satirical ballad was 
written, which represents the bishop thus making his request: — 

**Then pray condescend 
Such disorders to end, 

And to the ripe Tinejard the labourers send, 

To build up the seats, tliat the beauties may see 
The face of no bawling pretender but mn” 

Thus it was done, with the following result: — 

"And now Britain’s nymphs, in a Protestant reign, 

Are boxed up at prayers like tlie viipns in Spain " 

Apparently the evil was to some extent cured, for her Majesty Queen Caroline, 
in the next century, gave general ofEence by her habit of talking in chapel. 
She had asked Mr. Whiston, her chaplain, wliat fault people had to find with 
her, and he mentioned this as the one of which they most complained. “ She 
promised amendmmit; but proceeding to ask what other fatbits were objected to 
her, he replied, ‘ Wlien^ your Majesty has amended this I’ll tell you of the 
next.’” A somewhat plain-spoken divine this. 

In this chapel George III. was a frequent worshipper. Madame d’Arblay 
describes how, one cold November, he would persist in his attendance, till at 
last the queen and court — what better idea of the intensity of the cold can 
we have with such a queen and such a court ? — “ left the king, his chaplain, and 
fbe equerry to freeze it out together.” Several marriages of members of the 
royal family have been solemnised in this chapel, small as it is, and apparently 
ill adapted to any ceremonial. Among them were that of her present Majesty to 
Prince Albert, and that of her eldest daughter, now also a sorrowing widow, to 
the then Crown Prince of Prussia. Although the Queen has not been in the 
habit of worshipping in this chapel, even when resident in London, her chaplains- 
in-ordinary preach at the mid-day service, except during Lent. 

The Chapel Royal at Whitehall is the sole remnant of the palace which, 
from the days of Heiuy VIII. to James II., was the principal London residence 
of Ihe Sovereign; St. James’s Palace, whidi may be termed its rival in royal 
favour, being daring that period more often the residence of the heir appeoent. 
Whitdiall b^gan its histcay as York House, at which Cardinal Wolsey resided for a 
time in great state. But in 1529 came the “ nipping frost ; ” he resigned both the 
Great Seal and his mansion to the king, who accordingly took possession, apparently 
without paymenty of the Cardinal’s furniture and plate, and changed the name 
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of the palaoe to Whitehall. It was a frequent residence of his children during 
their successive reigns, and the usual one of James I. and Charles I. It was 
occupied by Cromwell. Then came the second Charles and his dissolute court; 
followed by his brother James, till he slipped away down the river to embark 
for France. This palace was a brick building, something in the style of the 
older part of Hampton Court. James I., however, intended to rebuild the whole 
establishment on a much more sumptuous plan, and a design was prepared by Inigo 
Jones. Of this, the banqueting-house — now the Chapel Royal — alone was built. 
In the reign of William III. the palace came to an end. It was grievously 
damaged by a fire in 1691 ; and six years later another broke out and burnt 
everything except the banqueting-house, which, fortunately, was almost detached 
from the rest of the palace. In 1718 this was converted into a Chapel Royal by 
George I., who presented a magnificent service of gold plate for the communion- 
table, to which later Sovereigns have made splendid additions. Since then, 
alterations and improvements have more than once been made in the interior; 
but its aspect is still decidedly Hanoverian. Here the curious ceremony of the 
distribution of the Royal Maundy gifts annually takes place on Maundy Thursday. 

The Chapel Royal is built of Portland stone. Of its design Fergusson justly 
says, It is neither worthy of the inordinate praise nor the indiscriminate blame 
wliich has been lavished on it.” It has the faults usual in the Renaissance 
style, especially that of a mggeBtio faUi in its constructive ornamentation; but 
still it is a finely proportioned and effective building. The comparatively low 
ground-floor is occupied by apartments The chapel includes the two upper and 
principal stages The most remarkable internal feature is the ceiling. This is 
adorned by paintings on canvas from the hand of Rubens. The central portion 
is occupied by a huge oval representing the apotheosis of his sacred Majesty 
James I., who is depicted lolling easily on his seat, as he is transported heaven- 
wards through the clouds by embodied virtues and celestial beings. It is in 
many senses of the word a great work; the painter’s immense grasp, effective 
grouping, and mastery over the drawing of flesh and muscle and figure are 
fully evidenced ; in short, the picture is a marvellous tour de force / but its idea 
indicates the very of Christian art. The smirking self-satisfaction of the 

sprawling monarch would be absolutely comic if the scene, regarded in the light 
of history, were not a sarcasm too sad for laughter. Round the principal picture 
are eight large medallions and tablets, with emblematic figwes to harmonise 
with the central subject. The pictures were afiixed to the ceiling in 1629, four 
years after the death of James. 

This room, in the days when it formed part of the palace, witnessed many 
a pageant and many a revel ; but the scene of deepest and saddest interest wm 
that of January 30th, 1649. That morning Charles I. was conducted from hm 
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lodj^g in St James’s Palace through the park to the palace at Wliitehall. In 
front of the banquedng-house a scaffold had been erected at the level of the 
first-floor windows, one of which had been removed * in order to give eas^r 
access from within. The king, greater in adversity than in prosperity, passed 
along the galleries of the palace — through this room, so familiar to him in 
happier days — and then out upon the scaffold to the closing scene. In a few 
minutes all was over : Charles Stuart was dead, and the Restoration became possible. 

The Chapel Royal of the Savoy differs from the two already described, in 
ibat it never formed a part of one of the strictly royal residences. A mansion 
was built near the Thames in 1245 by Peter, Earl of Savoy and Richmond, who 
was the uncle of Eleanor, wife of Henry III. Afterwards he conferred it on 
a religious fraternity, from whom it was purchased by the same queen for Edmimd, 
Earl of Lancaster. It was burnt by Wat Tyler, and appears not to have been 
rebuilt until Henry VII. endowed it as a hospital of St. John the Baptist. 
Suppressed by Edward VI , it was restored by Queen Mary, and the Savoy 
Hospital continued for many years, its precincts becoming more and more dis- 
reputable. In the reign of Charles II. it obtained a more worttiy repute as the 
meeting-place of the Savoy Conference. For many years the chapel was used 
by the parishioners of St. Mary-le-Strand, whoso church had been pulled down by 
the Protector Somerset; and after they had left, it became, about a hundred and 
tliirty years since, of evil note owing to the ease with which the marriage knot was 
tied by its minister, who availed himself of his freedom from episcopal jurisdic- 
tion, until at last he incurred a prosecution and was sentenced to transportation. 
In 1773 a patent was issued by George HI. constituting the church a Chapel 
Royal, as it continues to this day, the queen holding it as Duchess of Lancaster. 

The chunb appears to have been built about the year 1505, but it had been 
much altered before 1864. In the summer of the latter year a fire broke out, 
by whidi tiie fittings, roof, and monuments were destroyed. It was restored by 
her Majesty the Queen, and in the year 1886 the interior was renovated. 
Hence, except the walls, there is little left of olden time. It is structurally a 
rather plain Late Perpendicular chapel, without aisles — simply a long room, but 
haodsomdy fitted and rather richly decorated. There is a low square turret at 
the aonthem end, and the communion-table is at the northern : for the orientation 
of all these Royal Chapels is peculiar. The new reredos incorporates fragments 
of tiiat which adorned the old chapel ; and a few small monuments, which also 
eanqied the fire, are worthy of notice ; one of these is a brass commemorating 

* ICliM 90 4 ool»t thii Uio ■ealtrid ww etoeied 09 the wMtera tido of iho bnilding, wKm now ilio 
Mmaj of tlio ffaofi piMW, TmditUMi painto to tlw eeniiol window (tbat oo n caalad In tiM intorlor, behind 
the ro^ pew) ea the om threogti whMi the Ung went out to hie death; but eoiiie anthofHiea lepi eee B t it 
as a wMam jnst en tiba north «f the beafsotlnf -hoaea. 
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Gawaiii Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, translator of Virgil, who was buriod here 
in 1522 Among other notable personages who ore entombed in or about the 
chapel is Archibald Cameron, brother of Donald Cameron of Lochiel, the last 
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person executed for the rebellion of 1745 He had escaped to 
imprudently returned to Scotland eight years afterwards, was apprehended, brought 
to London, executed at Tyburn, and interred at the east end of the f 

monument was erected to Ids memory (by the Queen’s permission) in 1846 Ihis 
was destroyed by the fire, and has been replaced by a memorial window Another 
window commemorates Lander, the African traveller, who died at emm o o. 
A brass, the memorial of Bishop HaUey, which had long been im^g fiie 
chapel, and a leaf of a small triptych, which is believed to have forme y 

adorned the walls, have been recently recovered 

Thronged and busy as is all its neighbourhood hemm^ m with lofty 
warehouses and places of business, on one side the crowdi^ Strand, on tlm othm 
the turbid river, aU is peace round the chapel of the Savoy, 
old graveyard, its plane trees and lilac bushes, forms a httle oaw of rest 
the Epulis desert It London. T. G. Bomrar. 


THE SPIRES OF COVENTRY. 


I N tiie churches of South Staffordshire and the adjoining part of Warwickshire 
steeples are not common features. But the two toums which hare more than 
once been rivals at the seat of the episcopal see of the district, and wme long 
united in its title, are exceptions to tliis rule. Lichfield, which has become 
the centre of a diocese, now also bears away the palm with the triple group 
of its cathedral, and two others in the town ; still, the three tall spires ” of 
Coventry are hardly less noted. They are worthy of a town which still retains 
some of the most quaint and picturesque buildings of any in the Midlands. 
Before the destruction of its cathedral, which was adorned with three steeples, 
the town must have possessed a cluster of churches which can hardly have been 
rivalled in England. In the immediate neighbourhood of an abbey or cathedral 
we not uncommonly find some church of more moderate dimensions, like St. 
Margaret’s at Westminster, or St. Nicholas’ at Rochester, to quote these examples 
only. Bui at Coventry there rose almost side by side wiffi its cathedral two 
important churches, one of which was of an almost exceptional size. 

The stately cathedral, with its old-world memories of Leofric and Godiva, 
lias been swept away. Only some fragments of wall, some bases of clustered 
columns, di^tmod during recent excavations, mark its site. It was destroyed 
in that iconoclastic epoch which immediately followed the rupture of the English 
Church from the dominion of the Pope of Rome, when, partly through a iratirral 
reaction against superstition, partly through the greed of the vultures of the 
Court, our land was deprived of so many noble buildings, our people robbed of 
so much accumulated wealth. 

To the south-east of the site of the cathedral stands tlie church of St. Michael, 
after St. NichoW, Yarmouth, the largest parish church in England. This 
church has had a narrow escape from ruin, and it has hardly yet left the hands 
of the restorer. It was found necessary to take down the upper port of the spires, 
to underpin a part of the tower, and apply new ashhur to the whole. At the same 
time other altoations were made. These words may sound ominous, but more 
than superficial change was absolutely necessary. The stone of which the beautiful 
steqde has been constructed, tike much of the red stone of the district, though 
very effective in ajqiearaaoe, is very perishable. For many years the steeple of Bt. 
Muhael’s, with its weathered surface, from which almost every trace of ornamenta- 
tion had crumbled away, had worn an aspect of decay, but for some time past 
it had been known to be hardly safe. Indeed, the architects at first were of 
opinion that it must be rebuilt, for even the foundation was found to be insecure. 
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Happily, however, on a reconsideration of the question, it has been found 
possible by various devices in underpinning, and by recasing almost the whole 
structure witti new stone, to avoid proceeding to this extremity, and Coventry has 
now retained an old friend but with a new face, which, though it may have lost 
somewhat in grace of outline by the substitution of the sharp-cut for the time- 
worn edges of its stones, will be an exact reproduction of the structure which 
once vied with the cathedral. 

St. Michael’s Church is of more than one date, but as a whole it belongs 
to the latter part of the fourteenth century, and the earlier of the fifteenth. 
The steeple was commenced in 1373, and took twenty-two years in building; the 
body of the church, which is of slightly later date, is known to have been com- 
pleted by 1450. Popular tradition asserts the building to have been mainly the 
gift of a family named Botener, two brothers building the tower, and two sisters 
the spire. This seems to be piobtible, but whether the rest of the church was 
erected at their cost is more doubtful. 

Besides this graceful spire, which rises to a height of 303 feet, the chief 
peculiarity in the church is the large area of ground whi(‘h it covers, and the 
general absence of well-marked divisions in its plan. It has, indeed, a nave and 
side aisles, but the intervening arches are high and the clerestory is comparatively 
low, so that the whole is to an exceptional degree combined in one building. 
There are, further, larg^ side chapels to the aisles, from which the former are barely 
separated. The one on the north occupies four bays. On the south are two of 
smaller size, separated by the porch. There is also no structural demarcation 
between nave and choir — or nave and chancel — whichever be the more appropriate 
term. Hence the general effect is that of a large irregular hall, and the building 
is defective in its proportions; sumptuous rather than graceful. But, though the 
church as a whole is open to this criticism, there is much to admire in its 
various parts. Of its steeple, that marvel of elegance, we have already sp(iken, 
but may add that it overtops its rival at Lichfield Cathedral by fully 50 feci; 
it is considerably higher tlian Chichester, and is only slightly exceeded by Salis- 
bury and Norwich. These, moreover, are all central spires, while at St. Michael’s 
the whole elevation of the steeple is apparent to the oye. An exceptional feature 
is that the spire rises from an octagonal lantern, which practically forms the 
lowest stage, as it is much smaller than the tower, and is supported by 
buttKMses riaine from the pinnacles of the latter. The steeple, judgmg from 
the mode in which it is joined on the inside to the church, appears to have 
been designed for a budding slightly different in plan the present one. 
Another peculiarity is that the axis of the chancel is mchned at a perceptible 
angle to that of the nave. Once upon a time th^ ^ a roo ® 

junction, but this has now disappeaied; the side aisles, however, extend for three 
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bajs forUier. The east end terminates in an apse, which, though of the simplest 
form, for it is only five>sided, adds much to the beauty of the church. The 
original dengn included a series of chantries on a lower lerol, but these were left 
unfinished. They have recently been completed for use as vestries; and the 
uddening of the street at the back of the church will greatly enhance the 
beauty of the eastern end. 

The roof is good, and there is some old carved oak still left among the 



fittings of the church. It was cleared of galleries and otherwise restored about 
a quarter of a century since, and the interior, though plain, was in no way 
objectionable; but the recent restoration has resulted in a rather considerable 
enridimait, in addition to the structural alterations. For the most part, however, 
the drarch is more interesting and more impressive as a whole than in detail. 
Hiere is little left of old stained glass, or of woodwork of any importance, nor 
is tiiere anytiiing specially worthy of notice in the designs of windows, columns, 
or cajntals. .The monuments also, though numerous, are neither remarkaUe for 
antiqui^ nor fw design. One, from the quaintness of its inscription, deserves a 
passing notice. This, written by, and to the memory of, one Captain Qervase Setope, 
a Yodcs bu eman, who died in the year 1705, is too long for quotation, but the 
aathsr describes himself as ‘‘an old tossed tennis ball,” worn out '*with hmg 
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campaigns and pains o’ th’ gout,” and he leaves on record a bitter protest against 
patting faith in princes . 

‘‘Four kings in camps he truly seruM, 

And from his loyalty ne'er sweru’d 
Father rum'd, the son slighted, 

And from the Crown n'er requited. 

Loss of estate, relations, blood. 

Was too well known, but did no good." 

The church possesses also a splendid peal of ten bells, which formerly hung 
in the tower. Whetlier they will be restored to their former position, or placed 
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in a second tower which may be erected for their reception at the west end, is 

a question which now awaits decision. . j • t* • 

West of St. Michael’s is Trinity Clmrch, certainly better in design. It is 

cruciform, irilh . ocutrul cpirc, which WM iu 1887 thoreushly rcp^ ^ 

rc-huat In the mmn the church is Perpcndiculer, hut ^^enc of it no^ ^ 

an earlier etructure, belonging to the thirteenth iu ita 

for the origind one «. Mown dorm in the ycer 16 M. and did * 

fell to the body of the church. A. et lichWd, the new cpire 

been in the meto . re,>roduction of the old one, » thet to ^erd e«to » 

* X i. 4. Triiiitv Cliurch restored some 

and the loss was to a great extent repaired. y Bnfetv— 

e . . u O' n n Qnr^tt when the bells — with a view to saieiy 

built in to ob.rchymd, -?tobey. 
chember wu, opened out into to diurcb, «. dterutte. winch much mtomied to 
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effect of the interior. In thie, notwithstanding the disparify 
in size, Trinity Chorch is distinctly superior to St. Michael’s. 
The stained glass 'in the windows is chiefly modem, and so, 
speaking generally, is the woodwork, but the communion-table 
is a fine piece of seventeenth century carving in oak, which, 
though not “Gothic” in design, has been very wisely re- 
spected and left undisturbed by the restorers. There is an 
old brass lectern, and the font is good, but the most re- 
markable and interesting feature in the church is the stone 
pulpit. Tliis is of unusual size, being a kind of gallery 
of open stonework attached to the north-east pier of the 
tower — a design common on the Continent, but rare in 
England. 

The monuments are not remarkable, though the one to 
Philemon Holland should not be forgotten. He was a la- 
borious student, better known to our great-grandfathers than 
to this generation, and translated Camden’s “Britannia” and 
several other works. He wrote the epitaph for his own tomb, 
and it is a characteristic example of the scholarship of the 
seventeenth century. One couplet, which records his name in 
a quaint conceit, may be quoted as a specimen of the whole : — 

** Si quens ratio qwnam ait nominii, Iisdc ost, 
ToiuB terra fui, terraque lotus era” 

So far as the pun can be rendered into 
English, it is this : “ Whole-land (Hol- 
land) I was and shall land -wholly 
(earth) be.” 

The late Dr. Hook, afterwards vicar 
of Leeds, and finally Dean of Chidiester, 
was for some years vicar of this parish. 
The last event in its history of any 
importance was a dispute about the pay- 
ment of a rate, on which the income of 
the vicar chiefly depended. Certain 
exceptional circumstances hod caused 
this to be rotaiimd when dmreh-rotes generally woe abolithed. It was, however, 
felt to be a grievance, and its levy gave rise yearly to more and more ilhfeeling. 
This, in aootndance witii the doctrine — which has, unfortunately, become popular 
vf late yearn — that the easiest and cheapest way of getting an olmoxious law 
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altered is to break it, was at last mani- 
fested in various riotous demonstrations. 

The consequence was that in 1883 the rate 
was superseded by an endowment from the 
Church Estate, supplemented by a grant from 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and by 
another of £4,200 from the parishioners. 

The third spire in Coventry— that 
of Clirist Church — stands apart from the 
others, near to the railway station It is 
altogether on a smaller scale, but is a very 
pleasing example of fourteenth century 
work The church at that time was at- 
tached to the Grey Friars* Monastery. The 
steeple was fortunately spared when the old 
church was pulled down after the dissolu- 
tion of the monastery; the modem struc- 
ture, which has been erected on the old 

’ ^ ^ HOLT THZNITY, OOTBITTHT; TBB PULPIT 

site, has neither interest nor beauty. 

In taking leave of Coventrj", we may direct notice to one other church in 
the town, which, though not adorned with a spire, is a fine and interesting speci- 
men of mediasval work. This is dedicated to St John the Baptist It was erected 
by a guild, under the protection of that saint, and was consecrated in the year 
1350 Ultimately the church was attached to a parisli, and it has of late years 
been carefully restored. It is cruciform, but the transepts are very short, not 
extending beyond the outer walls of the aisles, so that the ground-plan is an 
oblong. The tower is central The church is well wortli careful study, as its 
architecture is peculiar, the east and west windows, which are large and hand- 
some, and the square-headed clerestory windows, being the most remarkable fea- 
tures. Into the details space forbids us to enter, but we may describe the general 
effect of the design by saying that, though rather ornate, it is unusually rigid 
— the work of an architect who preferred rectilinear to curvilinear combinations, 
that of a geometrician rather than of a poet. T. O. Bonvey. 


MONKWEARMOUTH AND JARROW. 
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I T may fairly be said that there are no buildings in England which can exceed 
in interest the sister Abbey Churches of Monkwearmouth and Jarrow. Wc 
have fragments of older buildings in the walls of churches still in existence, as at 
Dover, Canterbury, and elsewhere; but their earliest history is irrccovcrabl}* gone 
— blotted out by the pagan barbarians from whom the Anglo-Saxon race sprang. 
At Monkwearmouth and Jarrow, on the other hand, we have remains so consider- 
able of the earliest buildings that we can see with very fair certainty what they 
were like. In the tower-porch at Monkwearmoilth and in the chancel at Jarrow 
we stand within the walls which Benedict Biscop roared more tlian twelve hundred 
years ago ; we are in the actual churches in which Ecgfrith, King of the North- 
umbrian Angles, worshipped; we are on ground traversed by the little feet of 
Bede when he served as a boy at the altar, and paced over by his graver 8tej>s 
when he had become the most learned man and the most voluminous writer in 
Western Europe. In tY\e parish churches of to-day w^e are in the Abbey Churelies 
of 674 and 682. 

There can be no doubt that we owe this to one cause which stands out beyond 
all others. The time never came when the development of these twin monas- 
teries demanded the erection of buildings of greater magnificence; and thus it 
never became the business of anyone to pull down the old walls, and obliterate 
the traces of the original buildings, to make way for others on a larger scale. 
How much this means, anyone will understand who goes into the marvellous 
crypt of York Blinster and sees there, far within the bounding walls of the vast 
cathedral of to-day, the ancient herring-bone work of the modest Anglian church, 
built round the oratory where Edwin, the first-fruits of the kings of the North, 
was baptised. In the course of such vast enlargements as most of our ancient 
cathedral and abbey churches have undergone, all external trace of the original 
building has of necessity disappeared. Monkwearmouth and Jarrow had the 
leas splendid but more happy fate of being made ^ ^cells’’ of Diurliam by the 
early Norman bishop, and so the churches as they stood were enough for the 
wants of the monks; and there, in considerable part, they are standing yet. 

The present church of Monkwearmouth has a tower on the porch. The 
lower part of this tower and the porch are taken to be the original work of 
Benedict Biscop. The same may be said of the west wall, with its curious 
window from the tower, ornamented at the sides with baluster-shafts. The 
upper part of the tower was taken down by the late vicar, and built ogain 
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with the same stones, sot in the same places. Tlie oponinjpi in the tower, of 
fhe nature of windows, divided into two arches, by a central baluster-sliaft, are of 
the same diameter os those commonly known as Saxon at St. Honot’s, Canibrid^, 
St. Mary Wigford, Lincoln, and in other well-known examples. The string- 
course with cable edging, divided into panels bearing the representations of various 
animals, is unlike any of the other early string-courses which have been preserved ; 
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and there are no examples elsewhere of the flat stone jambs, carved with inter- 
lacing serpents, on the sides of the door leading into the nave, surmounted 
by two baluster pillars on either side of the doorway. Tlie north wall of the 
original church was in existence when the repairs of a few years ago were com- 
menced. All trace of the monastic buildings other than the church has disappeared. 

It was in 674 that the pious servant of Clirist, Benedict Biscop, began 
to build a monastery in honour of the most blessed Peter, chief of the 
Apostles,” on tlie north side of the mouth of the Wear. The venerable and 
devout King of Northumbria, Ecgfrith, gove him a site and helped him in^ tlie 
work. That is what Bede tells us. Bede was only a baby at the time, it is 
true, but he passed his early boyhood in the monastery, and at Jarrow he lived 
and died, so that he had personal knowledge of what he wrote about. 
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Benedict, as Bede tells us further, weilt to France and procured stone> 
masons who could build him a church of stone in the style of the Romans, 
which he greatly admired — a Romanesque church, as we should say. When 
Benedict’s Gallo-Roman stonemasons bad nearly finished their work, he sent to 
France for workma in glass to fill the windows of the church, the porches, and 
the upper chambers. From these workmen the English learned the art of making 
glass, Wilfrith, for his great churches, having only imported it. Within a year 
from laying the foundations, Bede tells us — evidently implying that the rapidity 
-with which so large a work was done by the foreign masons appeared remark- 
able to the Angles — ^the roof was on and masses were celebrated. The fabric 
of St. Peter’s Church, Monkwearmouth, was thus completed. 

As for the fittings of the church, the sacred vessels, the vestments, the 
decorations, Benedict procured such as be could at home ; for others he went 
to France, and even as far as Rome. On his fifth and last visit to Rome he 
procured pictures to hang like a crown round the church of “ the blessed Mother 
of God ” which he had built in the monastery'. This leads tis to suppose that 
before the Romanesque church of St. Peter vras built he had erected for the 
immediate use of the monks a much humbler building, probably of wattle or 
timber (the Scottish fashion) and of a circular form, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. It was on this visit that he procured pictures for St. Paul’s, Jarrow, 
which King Ecgfrith had begged him to build os soon as he had finished St. 
Peter’s, Monkwearmouth. 

The fourth abbot, Ceolfrid, did a great deal for the monastery. Among 
other things, he made a number of oratories, one of which, that of St. Laurence, 
is specially named. He doubled the library which Benedict had given, and thus 
made Bede’s extensive studies possible. The Church of St. Mary was still in 
use in his time, as well as St. Peter’s, for on the day on which he resigned tlie 
altbacy and left for Rome, mass was sung at early dawn in both the churches. 

There can be no real doubt that a considerable part of Biscop’s work re- 
mains to this day, practically the west porch and west wall of the church. His 
Romanesque church was a rectangular building with a porch” at the west 
end — the porch of entrance” of which Bede speaks. The foundations showed, 
when the modem enlargement took place, that the original building was 68 feet 
long and 22 feet 8 indies wide, measured on the outside. This is a symmetrical 
arrangement, the length being exactly three times the width; no better propor- 
tion could have been diosen. If the role of “three cubes” was observed, the 
hei^t of the side walls of the nave would be 22 feet 8 inches. The pmdi 
was half the width of the nave. The windows in the main building were no 
doobt small on the exterior and placed high up, with a wide splay of the jambs 
and a steqi dope to the window-sill, that the light might a p rc^ like a fan and 
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come down into the body of the church. Tlie window in the west wall, look- 
ing from the tower into the nave, will show us what the windows were like. 

The west porch remains. It is square, and its width is half that of the 
nave— 11 feet 4 inches. We cannot doubt that it and the storey above it are 
Biscop’s work — the ‘‘porch of entrance” and one of the “upper chambers” 
mentioned by Bede. Whether the tower was originally higher than these two 
storeys we must leave to others to settle to their own satisfaction j the arguments, 
in our opinion, are decidedly against it. But we may fairly say that part of tlie 
“ porch ” is gone. The people would enter through the north and south openings in 
the porch ; the west opening is for another purpose. It led, in all probability, from 
tho porch into a smaller chamber, either square or semicircular, where the font 
was, so that a person entering by tho south door of the porch would turn to 
the right to enter the church, and to tlie loft to enter the baptistery. 

At the east end of the main building there was, no doubt, a corresponding 
“porch,” entered by a Romanesque arch. This chancel would be either semi- 
circular or square; if square, it may have had a semicircular projection or apse 
to the east. Over it, too, there may have been an upper chamber. There may 
well have been other porches — “ side chapels,” as we should call them. Bede 
speaks of porches in the plural. They would be entered by Romanesque arches 
from the church. 

We can determine the use to which the numerous baluster pillars found at 
Monkwearmouth and Jarrow were put. Two w'ould be wanted for the sides of 
each window, os shown in the window in the west wall — a very curious arrange- 
ment which we should not have expected. Four w^ould be wanted for each of 
the more ornamented arcliways, as shown in the present western entrance. If 
any of the porches had a storey above the upjier chamber, clear of tho gable 
end of the nave, each would require four, or — as at Jan’ow eight, for the 
central support of tho arcade in the opening on each of the four sidt^s. Nine- 
teen balusters were found built into the wall of Jarrow Church when it was 
being restored. It is unnecessary to give a list of examples of these Saxon 
balusters in England. The largest of all are found in the transepts of St. 
Albans, where they are believed to be the surviving representatives of the 
original work of OfEa, King of Mercia, about 793. 

It was among these surroundings that Bede passed his early years. o 
was one or two years old when Benedict began to build; and at seven ye^s 
of age he was placed in the monastery, under the charge of the founder. The 
sister monastery of St. Paul, at Jarrow, to which we must now ^s, wasj)uilt 
by Benedict in the year 682, and Bedo went there as a boy with Ceolfiid, its 

Unit abbot Here he remained for the i^st of his life. He was ordained deacon 

at nineteen, some yearn before the usual age, and priest at thirty. He was 
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either fifty-nine or sixty six at the time of his death, according as one rieir 
or another is taken of the statement made by one of his disciples. He tells of 
himself that he spent all his years in the monastery, intent upon the study 
of the Scriptures, and that in the intervals between the duties enjoined by the 
diseiplinar)" rule and the daily care of chanting in the church, he took pleasure 

in always learning, teaching, or writing. There 
can be no doubt that what ho chanted was the 



Gregorian chant, for it was now eighty years 
since Gregory, who sent Augustine to England, 
had remodelled the severe Ambrosian chant 
Bede’s life was sufficiently uneventful, so 
far as outward circumstances went, and yet there 
were crises in it. When he was a boy, a great 
pestilence raged in the north of England. It 
cairied ofF almost the whole of the Wearinouth 
brethren, so that there were only left one man 
and one boy to carry on the serrices. Thib 
boy can scarcely have been other than Bode. 
Again, a time came when he was brought face 
to face with a grave question, affecting seriously 
the course of his life. His brethren would make 
him abbot. Bede, we are told, declined the 
office because ho did not wish to deprive him- 
self of leisure for study. A comparison of his 
life and labours with the life and labours of 


TMM TOww canou of a cathedral of to-day might be a 

useful lesson to some members of some Chapters. 

It is sometimes asked. Where could Bede have got his knowledge of much 
that it might liave been supposed no one in England knew? The bishop who 
ordained him was John of Beverley, a pupil of the learned and wise Arch- 
bishop Theodore; and it may well be that Bede owed to Bishop John much of 
his learning, especially his knowledge of Greek. Theodore had introduced the 
knowledge of Greek into England shortly before Bede’s birth, and it had flourished 
so greatly tliat, in Bede’s time, there were many who spoke Ghreek as readily 
as English. Still, explain it as wo ivill, it is a startling fact that the son of 
some seventh-century Angle who was probably born a pagan, should have reached 
so high a place among the most voluminous and learned of Christian writers. 

Bede’s death seems to have been due to the stooping attitude so constantly 
maintained by mio who wrote many books in days of slow writing, especially 
in a climate such as that which probably prevailed in the parts where the Don 
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winds in and out on its course to the Tyne. About a fortnight before Easter 
he was greatly troubled with shortness of breath, and on Ascension Day he 
died. We have a beautiful account of his last illness, written by an eye-witness. 
His continual giving of thanks to God is a point much insisted on. His deter- 
mination to work to the very last moment is another characteristic feature. And 
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chuicih, whicb we may take as, in the main, Benedict’a original building. Its 
quaint little windows, its exceedingly narrow north door, and the indications 
in the east wall of an apse lelatiyely wide, tell their own tale of early work. 
The tower is a puzzling feature, both in itself and in its relation to the other 
parts of the churdi. It is very far from square, being 21 feet 3 inches from 
north to south, and only 13 feet from east to west. The arches into the chancel 
and into the present nave are relatively very wide — 11 feet 6 inches. It has 
not been suffidently noticed how nearly these dimensions reproduce some of 
the Monkwearmouth measurements. The shape of the tower points decidedly to 
an arrangement resembling that in the porch at Monkwearmouth, the north and 
south ffldes bmng the sides of entrance. It will be seen on careful examination 
that at JaiTow the monks entered from their dormitories, through the south 
wall of the tower, into a sort of upper chamber, and came down into the chancel 
itself through a doorway, which is now represented by the smaller of two arches 
in the east waU of the tower, looking into the chancel. The considerable width 
of the andi from the tower into the present nave, as compared with that from 
the Monkwearmouth porch into the nave, may be duo to the fact that there 
it is at the west end, while at Jarrow it is at the east. I'he remarkably lofty 
Romanesque arch from the tower into the nave of St. Benet’s, Cambridge, is 
yet another element in a problem which has still to be solved. 

In the vestry at Monkwearmouth and in the porch at Jarrow are a number 
of very interesting fragments of sculptured stones, which are generally allowed 
to be of Anglign type and date. They show complicated interlacements and 
very careful foliage-work ; on one of the Jarrow stones two birds are remarkably 
well sculptured among tbe foliage, and there is also a graphic contest between a man 
and a beast One of the very earliest inscribed Christian gravestones in ElnglaDd 
is in the vestry at Monkwearmouth — Here reett m the body the prieet Herdbereeht. 
But of all the sculptured treasures of Jarrow the most precious is tiie dedication 
stone. Put into English the inscription runs : — The dedication of the basilica of 
St Paul on the 9th of the Kalends of May, in the 15th year of King Ecgfrith, 
and in the 4th year <rf Cedfrid, abbat and under God founder of the said 
ChuioL” G. F. Browm*. 
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luurd by, had preeentod itself in poetic guise. But until he wrote the “Elegy” 
ndther poet nor essayist had sncceeded in picturing a type full of tender charm 
for us all in language of which the beauty and fidelity are perceptible to the 
least learned. To a people with whom the associations of locality are weaker 
than happily they are with the Saxon, much of the poem would have been un- 
intelligible. To the Englishman the spot where his forefathers lie buried is 
sacred ground, and for him at least is true Fr6d4ric Mistral’s proverb that love 
of the village steeple is the foundation of patriotism. 

It was natural and inevitable that the rural cliurchyard which Gray, with 
very good reason, took as the model for description, should be much visited 
and written about. The little Buckinghamshire church is one of the best-known 
spots in England, for it is hardly an hour’s journey from the heart of London, 
and it stands only just without the lovely belt of country where the Keep of 
Windsor and the “distant spires, the antique towers” of Eton do “crown the 
watmy glade.” Stoke itself is not a beautiful spot, and is as much unlike the 
typical village as well can be. The parish is scattered and straggling, and 
presents absolutely nothing of interest after Stoke Park, once the seat of the 
Penns of Pennsylvania fame, and the wofully modernised house in which Gray 
lived, and where he certainly wrote the “Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton 
College,” and probably the immortal “Elegy” itself. The comfortable-looking 
imitation Tudor vicarage hes some hundreds of yards away from the church, 
and quite a long trudge from the village. The two-mile walk from Slough is 
flat and uninteresting, but it is well wooded, like most parts of Bucks, one of 
the most sylvan and umbrageous of southern shires. 

The famous church and churchyard come upon the visitmr with almost 
theatrical suddenness. Thick clumps of trees hide the not very lofty spire, and 
the first glimpse of the object of so many pilgrimages has all the charm of the 
unexpected. A gate of the species known in the district as a “pip-pop” opens 
from the high rood into a meadow, far away at the end of which lies the church, 
isdated apparently from all life and movement. Seldom does one see a parish 
church in the midst of such siloice and solitude. In the meadow, opposite to the 
chancel window, stands the heavy but impressive cenotaph erected by John Penn 
to the memory of Gray. The monument, separated from the park by a low 
fmioe, is kept in beautiful order, and upon the panels are inscribed some of the 
most apfwopriate verses from the “Elegy.” A more lovingly tended churchyard 
or a quainter chnrdi it would be impossible to imagine. Here is a contrast 
indeed to the ra£^;ed graveyards so frequently met with not many yean ago, 
where the pa^ were overgrown with moss and weeds, and a flock of sheep 
gtased upon the little green mounds so eloquent of human love and sorrow and 
ntenid hope. At Stoke Poges every tomb is cared for; and within the lost two or 
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tliree years a new piece of ground lias been added, with a Ivnlum+n .1 • j 1 
Mr. J. Oldnd Scott. Although brambles and thistles lack in the oWer pS and 
there 18 a noticeable absence of the raggedness which so soon comes to a negl^ 
burying-place, order is not pushed to rigidity Nature has had her way in dl^t 
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ib lovely. Over many of the older headstones ivy has grown, apparently naturally, 
and the mossy lettering is framed with festoons of evergreen. The ancient yew- 
tree of the ‘‘ Elegy,” which casts its shade across the porch, is tangled and inter- 
twined with ivy, like the stones which nestle beneath it. This same yew is the 
chiefest reliance of all the writers who have combated the claims of other places 
to the immortality of having suggcbted Gray's poem It is the clearest possible 
identification of the spot which the poet had in his mind : — 

"Beneath thoee nigged elms, that yew tree’s shade, 

Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 

'BUisit m his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep ” 

Many ingenious arguments have been advanced in favour of Upton, not far 
from Stoke, and other places near and far, but Stoke churchyard so complete^ 
answers to the description in the “ Elegy>” that, added to the fact of Gray s 
long tesidenoe in the parish, there can be no reasonable doubt as to tbe spot 
which ho has Both the churchyard and the exterior of the church 
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have altered considerably since Gray’s time. The addition of a wooden spire 
has diminished the picturesqueness of the building externally, although within 
scarcely anything has been touched. Very few of the tombs which Qmy knew 
now remain, for the number of old stones is remarkably small, and those which 
bear dates remoter than a hundred years ago might be counted upon the fingers 
of one hand. I do not remember to have anywhere seen a burial-place, whether 
parish churchyard or cemetery, in which the memorials of the dead are more 
unassuming or in more uniform good taste ; there is not a tasteless or a vulgar 
stone to be seen. Gray and liis mother lie in the same grave, beneath a flat stone 
bearing an inscription written by the poet himself. A tablet in the wall of the 
church near the east window records that he is buried opposite this stone/* 
Among the very modem tombs is that of tlie eighth Duke of Leeds. 

Stoke Park, once the domain of Sir Edward Coke, the learned author of 
the commentaries somewhat flippantly known as Coke upon Ijittloton,” skirts 
the churchyard, and, indeed, almost entirely surrounds it. There are elms within 
the park and elms within the churchyard itself in which there muster squadrons of 
sombre rooks, whose deep caw, strangely thought by some to be hoarse” and 
harsh,” adds to the charm and restfulness of this solitary spot, seemingly so 
far removed from all living things, yet actually within sight and hail of one of 
the largest houses in England. Upon a summer evening the rooks, perched in 
their lofty choir, caw in solemn monotones the hymn of the passing day, and 
soon afterwards the luminous mist of a midsummer night settles down upon the 
ivy-mantled tower,” just as Gray must often have watched it in the meditative 
evening strolls which were so dear to him. His description of nightfall in the 
second and third verses of the Elegy” may well have been written after one 
of these wanderings in the gloaming — 

**Now fades the gUmmering landaospe on the sighi, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save vhere the beetle wheels bis droning flight, 

And drow^ tinklings loll the distant folds: 

**Bave that from jonder iTj-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such ai^ wandering near her soorst bower, 

Molest her aaeient aoUtaiy reign.” 

For pictorial and artistic reasons, and even apart from its literary associations, 
the church of St. Giles at Stoke is extremely interesting. It is the very ex- 
emplar of tile old English parish church of poem and picture, with its tower 
and walls thickly overgrown with ivy, its high-pitched roof and antique porch. 
Even some portions of the roof are partially covered with creepers. The qnre 
is out of diaracter with tiie body of the church; without it, as we may see 
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from old prints, the church, although somewhat stunted, was infinitely more 
picturesque. But the hand of the restorer and improver of ancient things is 
heavy, and there is cause for thankfulness that nothing worse was done. The 
tall gables covered with the ruddiest of red tiles are infinitely more grateful 
to the eye than the roofs of slate and lead which have been placed over so 
many old churches. The wide south porch, ivy -wreathed, projects many feet 
from the church, and has a roof even more highly pitched in proportion. It is 
of brick and timber in massive beams which recall the beautiful half-timbered 
manor-houses of the northern and western midlands. The level of the church- 
yard has been slightly raised since the porch was built, and it is entered now 
down a step or two. The heavy oaken door, unlocked by a great key nearly 
a foot long, could assuredly have withstood any ancient engine of war. Until 
quite recently the interior of the church did not belie in quaintness its outer 
promise. It was the real old-fashioned church which has so often pointed the 
moral of the architectural scomer. And it may be that the high rambling pews 
and ample galleries, commodious, comfortable, but not perhaps artistic, were far 
better in keeping with the associations of the building than the more modem in- 
ternal arrangement which meets the eye now that the west gallery has been 
removed and low oak seats substituted for the old pews. Until these alterations 
were inflicted upon it, the interior of Stoke Church was, I believe, almost entirely 
unchanged from the time when Gray and his mother worshipped here. Much 
less than half a century ago, nine out of ten of our parish churches presented 
the same internal characteristics as did this of Stoke Poges. They were charac- 
teristics of the decadence, of course, and were in the main unsightly, and more 
conducive to slumber than to reverence. Here at Stoke, however, the old pews 
and galleries seemed perfectly natural and appropriate. Rambling little apart- 
ments were some of these pews, narrow at one end and wide at the other, 
winding round pillars, and nestling in cosy comers. In one or two of them 
lay heavy Bibles and prayer-books bearing names and dates of more than a 
century ago, and there, not unlikely, they had lain since they were stamped 
with the owner’s name, for his descendants sit where he sat. The great 
Faculty Pew pertaining to the owner of Stoke Park for the time being was a 
survival which is not now often met with. Divided by an open screen from the 
nave, near the chancel step, with a private entrance, a comfortable fireplace, and 
rows of velvet chairs, it was more like a private apartment than a pew. In 
the old days that are not so far away, when ugliness and unsightliness were 
esteemed inoentives to piety, these manorial pews existed in very many churches. 
Their number is now greatly diminished, the owners having placed themselves 
on a level with other paridiioneis, . and accepted sittings allotted to them m 
reseating. 
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Architecturally the church is an amalgam of styles. Tlie chancel arch is 
Korman, the tower and nave arcades Early English. Some of the windows are 
Decorated; the east window and the south chapel, which date from 1557, are 
Perpendicular. In the cloisters leading from the park to the Faculty Pew there 

are ancient windows of armorial glass 
emblasoned with the arms of former 
lords of the manor. 

For BO small a church the num- 
ber of hatchments and mural tablets 
is remarkable. In the gallery on the 
south of the chancel are placed many 
hatchments of the Penns, the Howard- 
Vyses, and the Godolphin-Osbomes, the 
Duke of Leeds being the Lay Impro- 
priator. Many of the wall-tablets re- 
late to members of those families, there 
being not far short of a dozen tablets 
bearing the name of Howard- Vyse. 
Here lie the descendants of William 
Penn, the sturdy Quaker who founded 
Pennsylvania, from his son Thomas in 
the long-ago down to a remote suc- 
cessor buried only in 1869. Few of 
tlio taUets possess any artistic claims 
to consideration; but there is a very 
graceful bas-relief to the memory of 

Nathaniel Marchant, R.A., chiselled at 

his own request by his friend Cliantrey. Two or three beautiful painted 
windows have been inserted in quite recent years. A few of the other windows 
have been altered at various dates; but in spite of all that has been done the 
place has not lost its antique look; and few churches could more sharply point 
the moral of an elegy which takes for its text the fleeting^ness of life and the 
abidingnesB of the inanimate. 

It is rare indeed tliat a church is so appropriately placed as this. Within a 
long stone’s throw of two high roads, it is as secluded as it would be in Sleepy 
Hollow itself. The churchyard forms the apex of a triangle, and is immediately 

surrounded 1^ park, woodland, and plantations. From the pork it is separated 

only a low wall, and a view of the church is one of the most charming 
glimpses to be obtained from the manidon .of Stoke on tlie rising ground a few 
hundred paces away. Hus great white building, colonnaded and cuptdaed, is in 
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the veiy pecuUar taste of Wyatt. In the park, and to be seen from the church- 
yard, w a column erected by John Penn to commemorate Sir Edward Coke. 

On a lower site in the pork, and within a few yards from Stoke Church, 
stands the old manor-house, the residence of the lords of the domain until the 
building of Wyatt’s more pretentious house. The contrast is all in favour of 
the ivy-covered, red-brick, home-like place, gabled and unassuming, built some 
time in Elizabeth’s reign. Sir Edward Coke married for his second wife Lady 
Hatton, widow of Sir William Hatton, nephew and heir of Sir Christopher 
Hatton, Queen Elizabeth’s Lord Chancellor. Gray has laid the scene of his 
“ Long Story ” at old Stoke manor-house in Hatton’s time, although Sir Christopher 
never lived there. An often-quoted passage occurs in his description of the vener- 
able spot— 

** In Britain’s isle, no matter where, 

An ancitnt pile of building stands * 

The Iluntiiigdons and Hattons there 
Employed the power of fairy hands 
To raise the ceilings’ fretted height, 

Each panel In achi«>\einent8 clothing, 

Rich windows that exclude the light, 

And passages that lead to nothing.” 

Sir Edward Coke and his wife were an extremely ill-matchod pair. Both 
posscbsed evil tempers, and in addition the husband was devoured by ambition, 
while the wife was proud and spiteful. Lady Coke — or Lady Hatton, as she 
was usually termed — ^was the daughter of the groat Lord Burleigh — he whoso 
nod would shake a state ; and she had a daughter by her first marriage who 
became the cause of endless bickerings. Sir Edward, in furtherance of his 
ambitious schemes, desired to marry Mistress Hatton to Sir John Villiers, 
brother of the Duke of Buckingham. Both the young lady and her mother 
were strongly opposed to the match, and to prevent it ran away to Oatlands. 
Sir Edward, after groping for a day or two in the dark, followed them, took 
the house by storm at the head of a band of armed men, and having recovered 
possession of his step-daughter, locked her up in an attic at Stoke Manor House, 
and put the key in his pocket. Lady Hatton attempted to forcibly liberate the 
unwilling bride, but Sir Edward sent his wife ofE to prison, and compelled both 
mother and daughter to consent to the match, which took place at Hampton 
Court. The union ended, as might have been foreseen, in moral disMter. 

Queen Elizabeth was q»lendidly entertained at Stoke in 7 

Coke. Her reception was magnidoent, and when she left Sir Edward prewnted 
her with jeweb wtwth m<we than a thousand pounds ® 
was one of the many prisons of Charles I., who rema^ t ere m cus y o 
the Ftoliamentaiy army for some days in 1647. Yet another monarc 
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William III. — would have visited the house had he not been repulsed by the 
owner, Sir Robert Gayer. King William arrived unexpectedly at Stoke one 
day, and sent a polite message, requesting to be allowed to look over the 
house. Sir Robert, however, who was a furious Jacobite, refused, although his 
wife entreated him upon hw knees to admit the King. “He has already got 
possession of another man’s house! He is a U8uri>er. Tell him to go back 
again. He shall not come within these walls,” roared the irate Jacobite; and 
so Dutch William had to retire, to the acute agony of the loyal Lady Gayer. 

The glories of the old manor-house have long been shorn, and a portion 
only of the building now remains. In that portion, however, there are one or 
two interesting apartments, notably the fine panelled banqueting-hall. 

In addition to the “Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College” and the 
“ Elegy,” it was probably at Stoke that Gray wrote the “ Hymn to Adversity ” 
and the “ Long Story.” Thus the villeige is associated with the best and most 
mature of Gray’s few poems. His memory still further consecrates a locality 
made classic by its litmary and political memories — ^memories of Milton and 
Waller, of Burke and Beaconsfield. j. Pendehel-Bbodhubst. 
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RYE AND WINCHELSEA. 

TWO OLD SEAPORTS. 


ACE does not always bring prosperity. This is true not only 
in the moral sense, as Ruskin has indicated in eloquent 
words, but also in the material sense. If spears, metaphori- 
cally speaking, were beaten into pruning-hooks, Woolwich 
Arsenal, so soon as this process of conyersion was over, 
must infallibly lose its trade. Now, although this millennial 
period is far distant, the character of war, so far as Europe 
is oonoemed, has changed, and it is needless to guard our 
shores against the attacks of pirates or marauders. Thus the 
Cinque Ports of our southern coast, except where they have been able to make 
a new start in life, have fallen far away from their mediseval prosperity, ^e 
original “five ports” were Dover, Hastings, Hythe, Romney, and Sandwic , 
and to these sundry “limbs” or subordinate ports attwhed thomselves, among 
which were numhered Winchelsea and Rye. Dover still remains, as eve^one 
knows, an important fortress; Hastings has sought new life as a jwteim^plaoe ; 
but ihe other ports have dedined, together with many of the aflHiated towns. 

At a glance it is evident that Rye and Winchelsea must ^ 
towns that have gone down in the world, but they illustrate different stages m 
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the descent. Rye still retains its harbour, 
into whidi vessels of two hundred tons can 
eatatf is probably as populous as in the 
olden time, nay, has so far extended as to 
boast of a New Rye on the level j^und, 
as distinguislied from Old Rye on the liill; 
while Winchelsoa has reached a further stage 
of decadence. Its ancient defences have 
become “a world too wide for its shrunk 
shanks,” the cattle graze upon forgotten 
streets, and the plough is passed over the 
foundations of houses. 

Each town occupies a headland. Such 
has always been the site of Rye, but, as 
will be hereafter explained, the present is 
not the original position of Winchelsea. 
Between the two towns is a marshy plain. 
Over this in former days the sea ebbed and 
flowed when its waves washed the steeper 
slopes which still terminate the Sussex up* 
land. Tlie headland hill, on which Old 
K)e is built, must hare been designed by 
nature for the rite of a town. At its base tliree streams — ^the Roflier, the 
Brede, and the Tillingham — umte to form the harbour, in which its little flotilla 
of fisliing-boats still finds anchor. The houses cluster tliickly on the slopes, up 
which the streets wind tortuously; and above the broken lines of roof rise two 
towers, indicative of the old Puritan sentiment, Trust in Gk>d and keep your 
powder dry,” for the one is the tower of its church, the other the stronghold 
ol William of Ypres. 

Walls and battlements were needed for Uye in early days; its pastor knew 
sometimes the ** noise of war in the gates.” Predatory descents were by no 
means unfrequent on our coasts in tlie Middle Ages, and it must be admitted 
that tli^ were neither unprovoked nor unrequited. In fact, the men of tlie 
Cfinque Ports were a thorn in the ride of France, and took to the work of 
harrying the French so kindly that the King could not always keep his dogs 
from the game when a **olose time” was proclaimed. On this account, some 
five huudred years ago Rye was by no means a pleasant place of residence. 
For instance, in the year 1377 the French landed in force and Sundered the 
town->an nttentioa wUdi the men of the Cinque Ports duly returned by harryo 
ing Western Noruiaudy. That brou|^ hack the French in greater strength, 
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and in 1380 they burnt not only Rye, but also Winchelsea and Hastings, towns 
'which on the former occasion had beaten ofE their assailants. 

The church at Rye is dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin, and is a cruciform 
structure of considerable importance. The transepts, however, are short, the nave 
^sles rather wide, and the choir is flanked by largo chapels which range with 
its eastern wall, so that the ground-plan of the building is practically an oblong. 
There is a massive tower which, though low', is conspicuous in distant views of the 
towm. The older part of the church is Norman, but there is later work of 
most dates, and it was partly rebuilt about the end of the fourteenth century. 
Like the town, it was fired by the French in 1380, and this may have rendered 
a rebuilding necessary. It has also found foes among those of its own household, 
for a century since it seems to have been yet worse neglected than was usual 
even in that age. Not only did it meet with the common fate of churches as to 
galleries, pews, and whitewash, but the northern chapel, dedicated to St. Clare, 
was used for the parish school, while tlie southern, dedicated to St. Nicholas, 
was converted into a lumber-room. These, of course, have been reclaimed, and 
the church has lately been restored, as was inevitable. * Externally it is 
plain and rather unattractive, the best feature being the tracery of the east 
windows and a remarkable, rather massive flying buttress supporting the 
eastern wall of the southern chapel, probably a subsequent addition to counteract 


a settlement of the foundation. The 
interior of the church is much more 
striking. The nave retains the Late 
Norman pier-arches, and there is 
work of that period in the transepts. 
There is also some Early English 
work, as in a chantry to the south 
aisle, and most of the eastern port 
of the church is Late Decorated or 
Eiorly Perpendicular, subsequent, os 
has been said, to the injuries inflicted 
by the French in the year 1380. 

Among the minor details, two 
only call for special mention. Of 



these, one is the church dock. This . 

is something quite out of the common way, for tlie lours ® “1^ 
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What a solace this most have been to the children of Rye during sennon 
time, especially in the days when the good folk liked the disoourse long if 
not strong, and oonndered less than forty minutes rather short measure; and 
how those youngstoe whose paternal pews were in full sight of the pendulum 
must have been envied by their less fortunately situated friends ! This clock claims 
Queen Elizabeth as its donor, and so boasts itself to be the oldest in England 
which, is in working order. The other thing notable is the communion-table, 
which is a fine specimen of Renaissance work, made of mahogany, and said to be 
a memorial of the Spanish Armada. Not long ago it was fastened face to tlie 
wall, as if in permanent disgrace for its non-mediseval aspect, now it has been 
brought forward and an attempt has been made to “set it up on high,” but 
it evidently still troubles the modem architects because it looks too like a 
table.* 

The decline and fall of Winchelsea is more marked than that of Rye. “ Grass 
grows in the streets, gardens surround its houses, as in some scattered hamlet, 
there are great tracts of land under cultivation in the very heart of the town. 
Around the Friary, the chief mansion therein, on the site of an old monastery, 
there is a park witii noble trees. You pass this, and go on through fields far 
away from any house, and then, where the road drops down to a valley, there is 
an ivy-clad ruin, once a gateway of the town. As we tread the streets of Win- 
chelsea, we are reminded of some of the districts within the walls of Rome — of 
Aigues Mortes in the marshes of the Rhone delta Yet from these they differ in 
one marked reqiect: there is something very melancholy in the grand wrecks 
of buildings of the one, in tlie ague-haunted solitudes of the other. Not so is 
Winchelsea; trees and flowers, the healthful air from the sea, the greenery of 
gardens and lawns and fields, ^ve it a pleasant and cheerful aspect in its 
decline. It has come down in the world, it is trae — ^it is a village standing on 
the mte of a town — ^but still it has not fallen into degradstiun.”t This, more- 
over, is New Winchelsea; Old Winchelsea — ^Winchels’-ea, or island — did not rise 
high enough to resist the encroachments of the sea. After various losses from 
inundations, the old town was almost swept away on St. Agatha’s Eve in the 
year 1287. 

But the value of the harbour induced Edward I. to rebuild the town on 
the present site, an extensive plateau, secure from the ravages of the sea, and 
not easily attacked man. He intended his new town to become the chief 

maritime station on the south coast ; and it was laid out im a definite and well- 

* Ws nasral luw lns|M to Hgkt two mdl tooadJHodod omImo— via, low dotn Is tho 
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considered plan, similar to the bastidea^ vtllea franches, or frce-towns, which Edward 
had founded in Guienne and Aquitaine. The streets form two sets of parallels at 
right angles with each other, and towards the centre is a large open square, near 
to which are built the Town Hall and the church. 

At first the king’s project seemed successful. New Winchelsea throve apace, 
driving a brisk trade in wines and other continental produce. It was, however, 
much injured in the second of the French incursions, which has already been 
mentioned. From the first it escaped, for the Abbot of Battle gathered his 
troops together, fell upon the French, and drove them from its walls; but on the 
second descent, the French were too strong for the valiant monk, so Winchelsea 
was stormed and burnt. The sea, however, was its worst enemy. It had de- 
stroyed Old Winchelsea by violence, it ruined New Winchelsea by treachery. 
Being unable to prevail by open attack, it adopted, too successfully, a policy of 
boycotting.” In the middle of the fifteenth century the sea began to retire 
from the coast, and the harbour became useless; first commerce, then the in- 
habitants, deserted Winchelsea; now the population of a village dwells in the 
remnants of a town. 

In keeping with this, the church is only a fragment, though it is a grand 
one. As befits the place, it stands in an ample churchyard, beyond which 
is an open grassy space. Here, near the garth wall, is an aged ash tree; 
beneath its branches John Wesley preached his last open-air sermons at the 
age of eighty-seven. The church once consisted of a choir of three bays, of a 

chancel of one bay, with a chapel on its northern side, of transepts two bays 

long, of a nave of four bays, with a tower at the cross. Only the eastern part 
remains ; the nave is gone, the transepts are reduced to broken fragments. For 
a tower, there is at the western end of the north aisle what may be called a 
‘‘rudimentary structure,” hardly developed beyond an embryonic stage; and a 
porch has been affixed to the wall which now blocks the choir arch. 

The date of the church is, of course, that of the foundation of the to^. 
It was built between the years 1288 and 1292, and thus belongs to a time 
when the graceful Early English style had just blossomed forth into the more 

(Huate Decorated, a time which has produced some of the most beautiful 

buildings in this country. To this rulo Winchelsea is no excep- 
tion. The lofty arches which separate the choir from the chapels north and 
south, with the clustered columns of Caen stone and Sussex marble, are well 
wordi examination. So, too, is the window tracery, eapeei y t e curious 
arrangement of quatrefoils in the north and south windows. The prmm^l 
eastern window is also good, but it is a modem restoration. ^ Th^ v ♦ 

and a piscina in the ehanoel, but these have been much inju^. A braokrt 
in the waD is supposed to have once supported a figure of the patron saint. 
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ulio was no leas a prasonage than Thomas of Canterbury. Probably that was 
destroyed to vindicate the royal supremacy. Here the south aide is dedicated 
to St. Nicholas, the north to the Virgin. In the former is the Alard Chantry; 
in the latter the Famcombe. Both contain monuments of exceptional interest. 
In tile Alard Chapel are tiie two finest. That nearer to the east has a beautiful 
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gabled canopy, and all the details — ** grotesque heads, with clusters and sprays of 
oak-leaves, the mouldings, and the ornaments — are admirable, belonging as they 
do to tile best period of Gothic architecture, when natural leafage and natural 
expression were carefully imitated, but with the feeling of the truest art.” The 
figure, which also is admirably executed, is clad in armour, the hands hold a 
small heart, the legs are crossed, the feet rest upon a lion. This f^Kgy is 
believed, with good reason, to represent one Gervase Alard, a native of tiie 
place, and one of a family of bold sailors. He was appointed “ Admiral ” of 
the CSnqne Port fleet in the years 1303 and 1306, and the first documentary 
evidenoe of the use of this title in England is in connection witii his name. 
The odier tomb, which is rather later in date and not quite so good in execu- 
tion, is probably, tiiongh it has been otherwise identified, that of Stephen Alard, 
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who was Admixal of the Western Fleet to Edward II. in the year 1824. These 
tombs are of ordinary limestone, and have been coloured. The three effigies 
in the nordi aisle, wMch probably date from the reign of Edward III., are of 
polished Sussex marble. That to the west is a cross-legged warrior, that to the 
east a young man, and in the middle is a lady. It has been suggested that 
they represent a warrior, his wife, and a son, and that the first may be one 
Nidiolas Alard. There are also some other monuments of less importance. 

The bells of Winidielsea were once hung in a detached campanile, but this 
was pulled down in the year 1790, and, with the foundations of the nave, was 
carted off to repair the harbour at Rye. Both towns, it must not be forgotten, 
have been invested with a new interest, fictitious though it be, as the scenes 
among which Denis Duval spent his boyhood. So life-like is this last child of 
Thackeray’s imagination, that we unconsciously people the streets of Rye and 
Winchelsea with the personages of the novel, some of whom, notably the Westons, 
conspicuous personages among the group of ill doers who figure in it, were not 
without a historical basis. That, too, there was for the smugglers, of whom Denis 
writes, “ Qrandfather, Rudg^e, the Chevalier, the gentlemen of the Pnory, were 
all connected in that great smuggling society of which I have spoken ; which had 
its depdta all along the coast, and its correspondents from Dunkirk to Havre de 
Grace.” T. G. Bonney. 


M 



ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S, SMITHFIELD, AND ST. SAVIOUR’S, 

SOUTHWARK. 

OLD LONDON CHURCHES 


ANT historical notice of the Prioxy of St. Bartholomew the Ghreat, of which the 
remaining church is only the choir, must necessarily refer to the famous Bahere, 
its first canon, who in 1123 founded both the prioiy and the hospital; but to narrate 
the story of Rahere, even as it is found in authentic records, would be beyond the 
scope of these pages.^ It must suffice now to remember that Rahere, who, though 
of humble birth, was a fellow of infinite jest, and of such accomplishments that he 
was a welcome companion of nobles and a guest at the Court of Henry I., repented 
of the vanity of his life, male a pilgrimage to Rome, and after a dream — a vision 
of St. Bartholomew — ^founded this church and priory of black canons. 

The Augustins, or black canons,” so called from ‘their black cassocks and 
cloaks, were famous builders and famous leeches,” and for the latter reason the 
hoq>ital flourished. 

In March, 1123, th^ prioiy church was partially completed, and the choir, 
now remaining as the present church, was consecrated by Richard of Beauvais, 
Bishop of London. Ten years later the work was finished. Henry II. granted 
to the priory the privilege of holding a three days’ fair for the sale of cloth, in 
the precinct still called Cloth Fair ; ” and during the fair a court of pied ptmdre 
(dusty-foot) was held, lor the trial then and there of cases arising from grievances 
or offences among the wayfarers attending the market. 

For twenty-two years and six months Rahere continued as the active director 
of the priory and its charitable work, and when, as the chronicler says, he the 
day-house of this world forsook, and the house everlasting he entered,” he was 
SQOoeeded by Thomas, one of the canons of the Church of St. Osyth. 

The dioir of the prioiy, the first portion of the building to be finished, and 
the mily portion remaining, is older than the Temple Church, and only a few 
yean later than the chapel in the \V1iite Tower of the Tower of London, to 
whxdi it beon some resemblance in the grand and massive character of masonry 
that is still in its pristine condition, recent restorations having left the stone- 
work untouohed, except by sweeping off accumulated dirt and tiie remains of 
former whhwwaah. The ancient structure was extensive, as may be perceived hy 
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the large space of ground which it covered. In Bartholomew Close, once the 
close of the priory, and in the adjacent courts and streets, now covered with 
houses of no great importance, many relics of the old buildings were to be seen 
at no remote date ; and from documents of 1410 it may be learnt that the various 
habitations and offices of the prioiy, including the mulberry garden, the stables, 
kitchens, refectories, granary, woodshed, and cloisters, occupied a considerable area. 
When Prior Bolton came to be ruler the buildings were improved, and 
probably increased, and the church especially was architecturally altered, so far 
as much of the ornamental portion was concerned. The device or rebus 
of the prior (the bolt in the tun) is still to be seen here, as at many 
other places. Bolton was true to the Augustinian tradition at Bartholomew’s as 
well as at Canonbury, where he built the famous tower in the gardens which 
were the summer retreat of the canons. He died in 1532, and in 1544 the 
whole of the priory buildings came within the law for the dissolution of 
monasteries, and the King sold them to Sir Richard Rich, the man who was 
instrumental in the execution of Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More. It was 


decreed that the great church within the close should be a parish church for ever, 
and that the void ground,” 87 feet in length and 50 feet in breadth, should 
become (and it still is) the churchyard. This void ground was the space formerly 
occupied by the nave, which had been destroyed, and the graveyard is still all 
that remains of it, except perhaps a fragment of the south aisle. 

The buildings that grew up around the church, and almost hid it from sight, 
were sordid. St. Bartholomew’s Fair and the Cattle Market of Smithfield were not 


calculated to improve the locality ; and though the great hospital increased and 
prospered with the large grants which it obtained and inherited, the church fell 
into neglect and decay. It is only from certain points that any part of the 
cliurch could or can be discerned from the streets. The approach from Smith- 
field through a dingy court to the equally dingy graveyard on the left, surrounded 
on three sides by plaster-fronted houses, and with its gravestones all awiy an 
in various stages of dilapidation, is not compensated by the aspect of the ug y 
tower above the gateway of the chiirch. The original tower, which occupe t le 
centre, was destroyed at a very early date, and was replaced “ 1628 by a hideous 
structure which has not been improved by later restorations.^ e entrance ga 
leading into the church, however, immediately interests the 
of E«ly English work; and, wiAin the building, the 
solidity of the vast Norman pdlars and arches are as superb and ^ 

ever. The aisle, or ambulatory, encircling the ^>od7 ^ uL 57 feet 

the «mse of sp«i and grandeur. The edifice, about 132 feet ^ 

wide, and 47 feet high to its timber roof, had b^ de^v the orand 

and was much injured by fire in 1830; but nothing could destroy the gran 
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{m>por(aons of the Btonewoik, though, as the pillars and arches had been white- 
ura^ed, and the congregation then objected to the lime rubbing off upon their clothes, 
woodwork was actually placed round the gigantic suppcots of the arches. Of 
course, portions of the ardiitecture are of Tarious dates, some of it being of the 
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PeqMDdicnlar period ; but on the whole this building, with tlio exception of some 
fragments in other churches, is the best example of good Anglo-Norman archi- 
tecture in the’ CSty. Ihe derestory represents Early English; and the tomb of 
Raheie is Perpendicular, and a very foe example, though overlaid with coarse 
ooioiiring of comparatiTdy recent date. The windows were altered in the fifteenth 
cantniy; the floor was xaised about the year 1500. Across the western bend of 
what should hare been the eastern upao, a strai^t wall had been erected, and 
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was painted red, spotted with black stars ; and long afterwards, at a distance of a 
few feet eastward, was Indlt a second wall, pierced with two arches of the time 
of niiarW I., the narrow space between bearing the name of “ Purgatory,” 
possibly because of its darkness, or because of a quantity of bones having been 
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redamations have had in view 

its former condition and its pristine few are of great im- 

Of the tombs and monumento m St. ^ markable 

portanoe, except that of Rahere. J jnent object on the left as we approach 

for its eUberate ornamentation, and is a prominent on, 
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SaTioor’s CSnirdi, and ihat it waa oonyerted into a cottege for priests. In 1106 
taro N<»inaa knights re-founded it as a canonry and priory of the Order of 
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Augustin, and Gifford, Bidiop of Winchester, built a cathedral diurch and palace 
in Wincfaeeter Yard. These petidied in a great fire in 1212, and the churdi was 
not rebuilt till near the end of the fourteenth century, when Ghrwer, the poet, 
who Haed close by, contributed largely to the funds. In 1404 Cardinal Beaufort 
was made Bishq) of Windieeter; and in 1406 the marriage of Edmund Holland, 
Earl of Kent, and Lucis, the daughter of the Lord of Hilan, was cdebisted 
hera. King Henry IV. giving sway the bride at the dnmh door. Eight years 
altarwards James I. of Scotland was married here to the niece of the great 
Oardinal — the daughter of the Eari of Beaufort — James having met the lady at 
Windsor while he was tiioe as a prisoner. On the dissolution of religious houses 
in 1539, the '*blach eanons” who held the priory were di^Mfsed, but the prior. 
Lusted, obtained from the King a pension of £100 a year — a fair sum in those 
days. The inhabitants of ffie j<nnt patiriies of St. Mary Magdalen and St. 
Mjilgawt at ffill, aaristed by Stephen Gardiner, who had been aj^iointed Kihop of 
tfhifiiniiter fhim birnght fhn primj rhnmh : charohwardens were appointed, and the 
laffidhig h eea me tiie paiMt duroh ol St Savioor. 
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♦»«. ^ a valuable consideration) granted, by letten patent to 

ohnrchWens and parishioners, “in free soccage,” the rectory and patiA 
tog^OT with aU the glebe lands, tithes, oblations, and so on. In^ 
sidemtion of thw, the said churchwardens and parishioners were compelled to 
ITOwde a fit house for a grammar school, and to keep a good master to teach the 
children of the parish at a salary of £20 a year, with an usher who receirod £10 
a year, and also to provide two chaplains to preach in the church for £80 a year 
each. This was the foundation of St Saviour’s Grammar School, and the condithms 
were observed till the year 1672, when the salaries were found to be insufficient, 
and were raised by Act of Parliament to £100 a year for each of the 
and £30 a year each for the master and usher, the head master being probably one 
of the chaplains. For defraying these sums, and for the repairs of the church, die 
churchwardens were empowered to claim from the parishioners, in lieu of tithes, 
the sum of £350 per annum, ** clear of reprizes ; ” but change followed change, 
and Chamberlain, wrriting in 1760, says: — “ The profits arising to the two chaplains 
are at this time said to amount to above £300 per annum ” 

Numerous alterations or restorations had then been effected in the church itself. 
The lady chajiel at the east end was preserved, but the rest of the building was 
defaced by brick and plaster, which was not removed till 1822, when the beautiful 
Gothic architecture was revealed, the groined roof and transepts were restored, 
and a fine circular window was constructed. Unfortunately a nave was added 
to the building, with the result that the former magnificent perspective of the 
aisle and choir was seriously impaired, but the fine proportions of the edifice and 
its catiiedral-like character remained. The tower, though not older than the 
sixteen^ century, is a remarkable feature of the church, as it is 35 feet square, 
and rises 160 feet above the intersection of the nave, transept, and choir, supported 
by four massy pillsms with clustered columns. The interior of the tower con- 
sists of four storeys, the uppermost containing the bells. Five grand and lofty 
pointed ardies extend from the pillars supporting the tower to the altar screen at 
tbe east end of the choir, and the choir itself is divided by a richly*deoorated screen 
fr om the lady chapel, which was restored by public subscription in 1832 ; but it 
ia n wonder that any of the original structure remained, for when the church had 
been purchased by the parishioners, after the Reformation, this chapel was let as 
a and was used not only for a bakery, but as a storehouse for the 

billets and firewood, as weB as for the meal used by its tenants. Nine groined 
•rehee dividing the roof of this chapel are supported by two rows of six ootaagnlar 
^aian, with dreukr columns at the four pointsj and the large window at 
the east end, OB the norih aide, is divided by slendw pillaiB into three laaeet- 
windows. At ihe ni»&-ea|rt owner a wooden eudjosnre, cimtainmg a 
ithit, dari4 end -hi^ aeat, was formerly uaed as the Biiiq^s court, wheat 
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the cl IlHiubeatw tnnsaeted bu^eai until the euly part of tlie preaent 

eentiiiy. 

Ilie oliapel of St. Mazy Magdalen, founded by Peter de Bupibns, and removed 
in 1S33, uraa on the east side of the south bransept ; another chapel, called Bishop 
Andrewee^ Ohapd,” stood at the east end of tbe lady chapel, but this also was 
removed, and the tomb of the bishop (he was one of the translators of the Bible), 
which occupied the centre of it, was transferred to the lady chapel. 

Many of the tombs and monuments of St Saviour’s are peculiarly interesting, 
because of their associations with the poets and dramatists and players who lived 
in the district, or wero connected with the theatres (the Rose, the Qlobe, and 
Paris Garden bmng the most important) which stood on Bankside, and have 
themsdvea become historical. Gh>wer, though one of the earliest and most muni* 
ficeiit patrons of the priory and the diurch, is not the only poet who was laid 
within its prednets, though some of the graves are unmarked with stone or memorial. 
Sir Edward Dyer, who lived and died in Winchester House, was buried in the 
chancel on the 11th of May, 1607. Edward Shakespeare, player,” the youngest 
brothor oi the great dramatist, was buned in the church on December Slst, 1607. 
Here also Lawrence Fletcher, one of the principal shareholders in the Globe and the 
Blackfiiara Theatres, and William Shakespeare’s ** fellow,” was laid, on September 
13ih, 1608. Philip Hendow, the manager, who wrote the curious ‘‘Account 
Bode,” was buried in the chancel in January, 1615-16. John Fletcher (Beaumont 
and Fletcher) was intened in the church on August 29th, 1625. Philip Massinger 
was laid to rest in the churchyard March 18th, 1638*39. This, indeed, ooidinuod 
to bew great bmying-ground to a much later date, for it is said that from 1826 to 
1885 die interments amounted to above 5,000, and from 1836 to 1845 to nearly 
8,000. Among the monuments in the church may be noticed those of John 
'mtehaanie, gentleman-porter to James 1., with half-length effigies of himsdf and 
fail wife; John Bingham, saddler to Elisabeth and James I.; Alderman Humble 
'■ni Ins wife (imp. James L) ; William Austin, a gontlanan of importance in 
Senthwaik at the same poriod ; and Lochyer (1672), a famous empiric, whose full- 
kngdt figure may be seen in the north transept TaoiiAS Aamnm 
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lY certain “ Anglican Catholics ” in the present ago, a church which in ground* 

' plan was an oblong, with a small apse at the eastern end, would be regarded 
as an abomination Indeed, there are, we believe, those who regard a orucifewm 
plan as endued with some special virtue. Yet there was a time when, so far as 
we can learn, cruciform churches were unknown ; there was, perhaps, a time when 
they were regarded as unauthorised and revolutionary innovations The simple 
rectangle with an apse, the plan sometimes adopted in our despised later seven- 
teenth and older eighteenth century churches, was that in use in the earlier 
centuries of Western Christianity ; not, indeed, in the earhest, for then its followers 
were not permitted to have any church at all, but worshipped in the chance “ upper 
chanjbers” or in the “ dens and caves ” of the earth, such as the recesses of the ^ta- 
combs. In short, the most ancient form of the Clinstian church was that of the basdica, 
a structure raised after the pattern of the town-hall or court-house of the Romans; 
sometimes, indeed, one which hod actually been built for this or some like puipose. 
It was, in fact, a place of assembly: it was only by degrees that the idea of 
the celebration of mysteries, and so what we may call the Temple plan, was 
recallod Then the chancel, from being, as the name implies, merely a ipace 
enclosed with a railing, became a separate buUding-an adjtum, 
after which, probably by way of distinction from the heathen temple, the addition 

of a transept produced the cruciform design. 

The earUest churches which remain to us in Britain as anythmg but *e 
mercTfragments exhibit an intermediate stage in these designs TW^ ^«y 

to tbe church is not, as afterwards it often was, throug 

into the body ^ of o.. <d tho« 

built after the faith revived y j p6riod 

hrf« tho „ *»ld h. 

„«h of a. tti. 
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rude and un^^neeful, would be an ofioioe to ibe Norman priests ; and in tbe^days 
which foQo^rod the Oonquest, diuxeh rebuilding, like draich restoration in a later 
period, wonUl become a promiring palhway to episcopal lavoor and the “ refreshing 
dew of eceleoastical {oomotion.” Notwithstanding all this, Ridcman enumerates 
mie hundred and twenty chuithes which may claim to be rither distinctly anterior 
to Hio Norman Conquest, or, if a few yean later in actual date, such complete 



eurrivab of the eoriler style, that they may as fairly claim to be reckoned with 
xt aa the Abbey of &iold at Waltham may be counted with the newer work. 

Veiy lew of these churches are at all perfect Perhaps the most perfect— 
that of Bcadford<on>ATtMi, exhumed horn encrusting btiildings during the last 
few yeafST-ls no longer used for worship. A large number other hove been'ao 
waodi t ie d timt the eeriier weak is with difficulty discovered, or have been eoim< 
flntaij lebnill.' The leetare whirii haa very ooomunily escaped best — ^probably 
ffimn uiffitariaii iiiotivoe<— is the tower. Five examples of this structure wffl h4 
ffiin aol^eqitnf Ihe p rese n t artiele. 

Bbr Q; O. Sec^ in his histsry of Englhh chaseh erchiteotnse, oxpreasoe the 
ej|i||||ii that Ap eUeit ehanhes aeay be divided into three gronpa. Tint 
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come (ihose which preceded the Danish invasion, of which the best arain pl eff aie 
the churches of Bradford-on-Ayon, near Bath, Wing, near Leighton Buzzard, and 
Brixworth, near Northampton; the second, those from the above epoch to the 
invasion of Sweyn, to which period may be referred the church in Dover Castle) 
Holy Trinity at Colchester, Bamack, Earls Barton, Barton-on-Humber, Woottoo 
Wawen, and others; to the third period, lasting up to the Norman Conquest, 

belong the towers of St. Benet’s, Cam- 

bridge; St. Michael’s, Oxford; St. Mary’s | 
and St. Peter’s, Lincoln, &c. 

Our examples in tho present article 
are taken, os will be seen, from the second 
and third of the above groups. Earliest 
of these, in one sense, is Holy Trinity, 

Coldiestcr, for the materials of which it is 
constructed are in themselves very old. 

Colchester was, in its day, an important 
Roman station. The sack of Camulodunnm 
by the insurgent Britons in the days of 
Tacitus was an event almost as memorable 
at Rome as in our generation the fall of 
Cawnporo has been in England Hie county 
of Essex has plenty of clay and but httle 
htono; tlio latter also is of small value for 
building purposes, while tho former makes 
excellent bricks ; so those wore largely used 
at Camulodunum, and as the overlookers 
were Romans, they were, it is needless to ^„t, comh»«. «. w»t «« 

say, of the best. So when the Roman city 

to nun, md p^t. Wit to cot^ .to 

ingfl, the remnants oi a higher civilisation orme of St. Botdlph, and 

pit ol medtand Cdobto-notoMy the to e, f-f f ^ tr(m 

L tower el Bely Trinity Chmeh-wM oonrimeted nnnniy M 

the Roman ruins. . « . n ;« the outcome of a time when 

The tor n-y jL“,*litS:te..y to nrpwd « 

th«e was me knowledge of ^ P ^ origmal strutstoe, 

deooration. The greatOT part o pierced at a later date, and tha 

though one or two win^ars j^Pj^ roughly built of Roman hook 

bat few feet are a modem ^ festf^ oW windows am of 

^ch ha. been AOkm. 

tha afanpbet pcaaBde typa-mom munddieadea opening., 
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nuall entrance door is the most interesting future. It has rectangnlar 
pien^ square cajntals of the Amplest form, and a triangolar “ ardi,” with a plain 
hood-moulding. The ground-floor chamber of the tower is connected with the 
body of the dinrch by a large arched opening. This, together with the lower 
part of the eastern wall of the tower, is considered by some authorities to bo 
of yet earlier date than the rest of the building. The body of the church is 
much more modem than the tower, and there is little of interest in its archi- 
tecture or in its history. 

The diuTch of Earls Barton, in Northamptonshire, stands high up on the left 
bank of the Non, and occupies a commanding position near the top of a little 
mrunence in the Tillage itself> The tower alone is earlier than the Norman Conquest, 
the remainder of tlie church bmng a structure of more tlion one age. Evidently 
the pastor of Earls Barton has been generally favoured by wealthy parishioners 
or patrons. The tower itself is, for its period, large, substantially built, and con- 
aderably ornamented. The Norman architects, who swept away all the rest of 
the Saxon” church, erected a very ornate structure, nearly as largo as the 
present one, and this too has been to a great extent rebuilt. 

Tlie tower consists of four stages, each slightly smaller than the one below 
it. 'l%c quoins, pilasters, window mouldings, &c., ore worked from a shelly oolite ; 
the rest of the masonry is irregular, and has boon wholly covered with rough- 
cast Thme is, as usual, long and short work at the comers, and thin, shallow 
pilasten divide the &ce of the intermediate wall into panels, but these are com- 
bined with occasional rows of small semicircular or triangular arches. The belfry 
windows are also rather peculiar. They have five lights ; the semidrcular beads are 
actt^ptmed, rudely and feebly, out of a rough block of stone, and the baluster 
shafts, whkh dten seem inadequately smaU, are here disproportionately largo. 
There is a small western door, whore the inner order of the arch is also 
Iqnned 1^ a angle block; trimmed blodcs, relieved by a sliallow arcading, 
serve «s aq^stsls. The old work remains, on the whole, in excellent preserva- 
tion, to just above the top of the belfry windows; beyond that all is compara- 
tively modem. 

The chueh mnet be passed over briefly, though there is much in it to interert 
tihe antiqeariaa. The south door is Norman, with ornamented mouldings tn^ 
tiiafti^ ^ ohoncel arch retains some work of the same period, and in the lower 
parts of hotii its nmrth and south walls a ridi Norman arcading still remaina 
The ostimn pert of tiiat sn the south ode conrists of three bays rising in steps. 
Ai tirtie seeut hardfy wide enou^ ftv sedilia, they probably indicate the former 
peeilina /of the otsps leading to the lugh altar, so tint the (oigmal Nonmn 
shltoitl Irtert hove heed neoti/i if not quite, w long as the present one. The 
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remaindw of the chureh ia Late Decorated or Perpendicular in style. It contains 
a good Jacobem pulpit in black oak, and a rather plain fifteenth century wooden 
»^n, on whidi there has been an attempt to restore the original painting. 
The oak roof, however, is modem, like the fittings, the whole church having 
been very carefully restored some jears since. 


Bamack Cliurch, in the same county, is oven more interesting than Earls Barton, 
for in it wo find an example of each architectural style which, in turn, prevailed 
during a period of four centuries. The tower in its lower stages is Saxon ; its 
upper stage, riie southern door, and the pier-arches of the nave, indicate the transi- 
tion from Norman to Early English. The south porch is in the latter style; one 
of its chapels dates from more than one part of the Decorated period ; the largest 
is Perpendicular. The tower is loss elaborately ornamented, but rather more higlily 
finished, than that at Earls Barton ; but whether the latter feature is duo to a differ- 
ence in date or a superiority of constructive material, is hard to say. At Bamack, it 
must be remembered, wore the famous quarries from which was built many a 
church, not only in all the country round, but also far away in the stoneless 
Fonland of Eastern England. All about the village the broken ground and the 
roughness of the sward tell where once the stone was quarried, for no more has 


been obtainable for many a long year. An interesting and perplexing feature in 
the tower of Bamack is three sculptured stones built into the wall at the base of 
the second stage, and thus at a considerable height from the ground. Are they 
of the same date as the tower, or have they been subsequently inserted ? From 


bdow they appear to bo integral parts of the structure, but the bold and free 
style of the decoration — ^foliated scroll-work — and the execution of the animal 
figures on the top of each stone seem to indicate a rather later date. Com- 
pare with these the awkward and timid attempts at ornamentation on the vanous 
ar^es in the tower, especially on the largo one opening into the nave. This, 
though it has two orders, is perfectly plain, and the curious arrangement of 
horiaontal fillet-mouldings— if such a term be correctly applied— which does duty 
for e apite l* shows neither constructive skill nor architectural knowledge. 

Here wo must pass briefly over the rest of the church, titoug^ at 

liamaok theire is, if possible, even more to detain us than at Earls Barton. 
TTie Late Norman arches of the nave, with their marked differeaees of design 
oad ornamentation; the singular little clerestory above, with its squiro open- 
ings and trefoil lights; the porch, with its high-pitched stone roof; the stone 
staircase and groining, inserted into the old Saxon tow.^ at fte end of the 
twelfth eentuiy, when the beU-chamber and low spire were added; the oha^ md 
their tomha: with aU ihe stractural alterations made m tto ohardi 

^ ^ fourteenth to the end of the fifteeatii oeulwy, render it htfi 
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to tear oandfea nnj from eo intereeting • Inulduig, wluoh is, moreoTer, in 
ezoellant ordar^ and baa not been too much restored The village, too, is worthy 
of Uie drardi. l%e stone^biiih hooses — ^not a few <d them ancient — are neat 
and jMotaieaqne. The reetoty, tHiere CSuudes Kingsley passed a part of his 
ohndhoodf is entirety in kee{deg with church and village. Between it and 

Stamford are the stately woods of Burgh- 
ley, and all the country round is plea- 

Th® ^ S*- 

Benedict’s Church — 




ImSiaity eailed St Bo- 
iw^8-*-at Oambrid^ is, >*»*««. 

on the whole, in good 

yia a gTtiti o o . It oonnsts of three stages, con- uiuMBtra 

a l rt i ihid of rnde stonework, miginally covered 

by iwag^Maa^ with long and Aort work at the cramen. The lowest storey, 
winah takee ^ about ludf the huilding, has been much knocked about, a door 
and Windoau having been pureed at • mudi later period; the next stotqr is 
udlhtoit saiy windows; the third has an abundance. A deseriptum of one lads 
wS nafbiss fsr aS. hi the oentre, resting on a string-course, is a window of 
bin> ^ Iwmkbeidar heads of which are eut out of one Mode ni atone; 

(heat ire asisw atod by ,n lathe-tonied oolumn. This, as the walls are 

Mlb ItH • ' Bwrionaty i aw ifl kiaB it i^peaxanosk On either aide, and not ranging 
wilh djhf eh0v% naa Iwo afaigde wand- h aa ded windows, ai|^ ^agonaSy md 
i he f pi *Wh of thaito la n single atone pteroad with a sound halt in 
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tho oast wall of the tower, communi- 
cating with the church, is an arch of 
simple but rather pleasing design, and 
above this a niche. The church was re- 
built, probably, in the thirteenth century, 
and has been a good deal altered sub- 
sequently, but a fragment with the 
characteristic long and short work still re- 
mains at the north-east angle of the nave. 

This church is attached to Corpus 
Cliristi College, literally as well as figura- 
tively, and was used as its chapel from 
the date of the foundation — that is, from 
the year 1353 — to about 1580, when a 
separate chapel was built, chiefly by the 
munificence of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal of England. 
However, strictly speaking, for nearly a 
century before the latter date the College 
had not actually used the church, but a 
chapel attached to the south side of the 
chancel. 



The tower of St. Michael’s, Oxford, is very similar to, but yet plainer than, 
that of St. Benet’s, Cambridge. In one respect, however, it is less altered. Neither 
door nor window has been pierced through the lowest storey. Its exterior is a 
solid mass of masonry, and, as it rises directly from the street pavement and is level 
with the houses, which are actually built against its northern side, it suggests the 
idea of a structure for defence more than for ornament. The next stage has one 
rude, round-headed opening; the third and fourth have windows similar to, but a 
shade more highly finished than, those at Cambridge. The church has been 
reconstructed at more than one period, is of small size, and not remarkable. 
There is a tiny churchyard on the soutli, and on the east houses rise within 
two or three paces of the chancel. T. G. Bonney. 
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ST. MARY REDCLIFFE. 

A LIFE'S FAILURE. 


B ristol has no public building so wondrously beautiful in form and detail, 
or so rich in historical associations, as the church of St. Mary Rcdcliffe, 
and nonrhere has the munificence of its merchant princes been more freely be- 
stowed than upon this pride of Bristowe and the western lande.’^ It enjoys, 
indeed, no mere local fame, for by the concurrent testimony of Leland, Fuller, 
and Camden, it takes rank as, in the words of the last named, ‘^on all accounts 
the first parish church in England.” But it has attained its widest, its deathless 
renown from the close link which binds its name to the tragic story of tlic boy- 

poet, Thomas Chatterton, one of the saddest in all 
the long annals of unappreciated genius. It is 
seldom possible to apply the Berkeleian theory, 
and discover the external, exciting cause of a 
literarj" genesis; but the monk, Thomas Rowley, 
w’ould never have been invented, the manuscripts 
which Horace Walpole accepted as genuine would 
never have been written, but for the overmaster- 
ing influence upon Chatterton’s mental being of 
the ancient church of St. Marj* Redcliffc, under 
whose shadow he was bom and brought up, beside 
whose monuments he sat and meditated, and among 

whose muniments 
he rummaged at 
will. No one, 
therefore, can 
hope to compre- 
hend liis character 
without catching 
something of the 
spell under which 
he lived. 

The right way 
for a stranger to 
approach Red- 
cliiie Church, so 
as to be duly im- 
pressed by its 
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grandeur, is by the winding 
thoroughfare of Redcliffe Street, 
leading from the centre of the 
city. The effect upon his mind 
must have been even more strik- 
ing when this street was as it 
is still to be seen in a painting 
l)y John Syer — much narrower 
than at present, with over- 
hanging gabled houses, which 
have been swept away to make 
room for lofty warehouses. As 
it is, the stranger emerges from 
an avenue of houses upon a com- 
paratively open space, to see the 
roadway make a sharp ascent, at 
the summit of which, on a natural 
terrace, stands Redcliffe Church, 
the massive steeple springing 
straight from the ground to a 
height of 300 feet. ^4t must have 
been begun when Bishop Poore 
was building Salisbury Cathedral, 
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Perpendicular clerestory. The work of the same period predominates in the interior, 
where the striking individuality of St. Mary Redcliffe is as strongly marked as in its 
ground-plan. There is no triforium, or even horizontal string-course, between the 
arches and the clerestory either in nave or in cliancel, but the wall space, instead 
of being left plain, is richly {)anelled. The vaulted roof, florid in ornament, is 
supported on shafts which spring from the floor, without any break, and con- 
tribute much to the impression of singular loftiness and lightness which is 
recognised as the general effect of the interior. Closing in the long vista, looking 

from west to east, is the lady chapel, supported on 
an archway, for a thoroughfare passes beneath, as 
is the case with some of the Exeter city churches 
In the dark age of tlie Englidi Church it was used 
os a school, but in recent times it has been restored 
at the expense of the fraternity of Freemasons. 

The present church is the third wdiich has 
stood upon the site; and the story of its building 
is one of unusual interest, for it has enshrined 
the name of Canjnges in tlic annals of Bristol, 
ft is recorded in the Mayor’s Calendar, under date 
1370, that Wm. Canynges “built the body of 
Redcliffe Church, from the cross aisle westward.” 
«mi»Tin«v.r.>tiuiTorc..nttT<». His grandson, another Wm. Canyngos, when Mayor 

for the 6rt>t time in 1442, set liimself to “ edifye, 
repayie, caver, and glaze ” die church which his grandfather had partially rebuilt. 
This Canynges was a merchant who accumulated enormous wealth and vast in- 
fluence 1^ his enterprises ; he was five times Mayor of his native city, which he 
also represented in Parliament, and at his house in Redcliffe Street, of which a 
portion is still preserved, he entertained Queen Margaret of Anjou, and sub- 
sequentiy King Edward IV. As an indication of the influence he enjoyed, it may 
be mentioned that in 1449 King Henry VI. addressed special letters of commen- 
dation to the Master General of Ptiissia and the magistrates of Dantzic, praying 
them to favour Canynges’ factors, establitiied within their jurisdiction, and to 
advanoe the interest of his “beloved eminent merchant of Bristol;” and about 
the same time Christian, King of Denmark, as a mark of special favour, allowed 
Canynges to trade at certain ports to which English ships were prohihited 
from going. Sodt was the man who was just completing his ancestor’s work 
iqiOB tiieir parish ehnndi, when, during a groat storm in 1 445, the spire fell down 
and cradled through the roof of the nave, destroying several bays of it. Nothing 
daunted, Canynges set to work to rebuild the church up(m a grander scale than 
ever, and all the Late PerpendieulBr work we have described is his. William ol 
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Worcester, who was living in Bristol at a i 

detail, rcg^i^ CanjngL Nortin^nTT"”^ 

scnption of tho building, which is of . ? ’ ! ^ <*«• 

CanjTjges, whose other benefactions to "“l^itectural student. 

w.. oMota uta, ta Hi, 
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singing his first mass, of course, at St. Mary’s, and retired to the college of 
Westbury-upon-Trym, of which he subsequently became Dean, and where he 
died about 1474. There is a very dramatic version of the motive for his retire- 
ment from the world given in the Mayor’s Calendar, which does not possess the 
morit of being true. It is to the effect that when Canynges became a widower 
the king, with an eye no doubt to conduct his wealth into some chosen family, 
oottiipar^ded him to many a lady of royal selection, and that he forthwith entered 
the priesthood rather than do so. 

Nearly three centuries elapse as we pass from the story of the wealthy 
merchant who made St. Mary’s beautiful, to that of the poor lawyer’s derk who 
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made it famous. Thomas Chatterton’s family had, for some generations, held a 
minor office in connection with Kedcliffe Church, and his father was master of a 
free school, still existing, within its shadow on the northern side. Here Thomas 
was bom on the 20th of November, 1752, his misfortunes having begun even 
before he opened his eyes upon the world he was to find so cruel, for his father 
had died three months Ji>efore. His mother, when she had to quit the schoolhouse, 
took up her abode close by, on the western side of the church. This magnificent 
ftructure therefore coloured his earliest impressions, and, beyond all doubt, deter- 
mined the bent of his mind. It must be remembered to bis credit that ho 
appreciated and admitted its wondrous beauty in an age when polite critics all 
regarded Gothic architecture as rude and barbarous. We could readily believe, 
if the fact were not distinctly recorded, that with his dreamy poetic disposition 
he would, even as a child, haunt the church, and spend hours in silent thought 
beside Canynges’ tomb. He got to know every nook and comer of the building, 
and in the Treasury, above the north porch, he found an ancient chest, known as 
Canynges’ coffer, in which, with reckless unconcern, was left loose and unpro- 
tected a number of old parchments, to which no value ivas attached, as they 
were not actually title-deeds of property. These afforded him material on which 
to work when the fictitious monk, Thomas Rowley, had assumed definite form 
and substance in his imaginative brain, and he had resolved to bestow upon the 
world some of the manuscripts of this supposed contemporary of Canynges. If 
any scraples entered his mind as to the propriety of so doing, the miseries of 
his position were enough to goad him into taking any means which promised 
him release therefrom. The children of the poor cannot live in idleness, and he 
was at the age of fourteen years apprenticed to a Bristol attorney, named l.«ambcrt. 
His office hours, twelve a day, seem nowadays cruelly excessive, though they were 
not so regarded even within living memory ; but Lambert was a hard taskmaster, 
with no power of appreciating the genius he was entertaining, whom he subjected 
to the keenly felt indignity of sleeping with the footboy. 

After two years of this cmel existence Rowley was brought upon the scene, 
and Dodsley, the publisher, was offered the opportunity of acquiring several of 
Rowley’s poems, and ^^an interlude, perhaps the oldest dramatic poem extant.” 
But the publisher did not bite, even when be was offered the tragedy of .£lla,” 
another pseudo antique, in reality a very powerful performance of Cliatterton’s, 
for the small sum of one guinea, llien a fresh line was baited, and Horace 
Walpole, at the time engaged upon his Anecdotes of British Painters,” was 
promised some information regarding eminent painters who liad flourished in 
Bristol, as well as some old poems. Walpole rose to this tempting bait, and 
was in tep\y furnished with *^a Historie of Peyncters of Englande bio Thomas 
Bowlqr*” At the same time Chatterton ventured to make a pathetic statement 
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of W. poor and nncon^ial oondition, and to beseech the great man's aU to 
pace him m some position m which he could indulge his natural inclination 
htentore. To this he received a most nnfeeling reply, nrgmg him to 
stick to his business. Moreover, his ill-starred manuscripts were now suspected 
tod submitted to experts, who pronounced them forgeries. The contemptuous 
manner in which Walpole announced this conclusion reduced Cliattcrton to despair; 
he was turned out of doors by his master as worthless, and went to London, as 
so many others have done before and since, hoping to gain a living by his pen. 
But the friendless boy met failure everywhere, and even when in a state of 
starvation his spirit was too proud to confess it to those who would have relieved 
such distress as that. So after four months of misery he poisoned liimself, not 
being then eighteen years of age. 

When this last fact is taken into consideration, the power displayed in 
Chatterton’s poems is something marvellous, and it is an unquestionable loss 
to literature that his life was so miserable and misguided, and his death so 
early’. His apologists urge that his Rowley manuscripts ore no more forgeries 
than \Valj)ole’8 Castle of Otranto,” which was put forth as a translation. But 
fictions of the latter kind are recognised, whether we aj)prove them or not, as part 
of the literary stock-in trade, just like the solemn asseverations of the truth 
of his stories indulged in by’ such a writer as another gifted son of Bristol, whose 
career was as untimely’ cut short, if his lot was happier — Hugh Conway. But 
Chatterton repre.^ented his Rowley productions as actually^’ ancient documents, and, 
indeed, palmed several of them off upon an old surgc'on named Barrett, who was 
writing a History of Bristol.” His conduct, tlierefore, cannot be justified, 
although abundant excuses can be found for it in tlie hardships which made his 
life so wretched, and eventually unhinged a mind so full of promise. A memorial 
cross now stands iii the churchyard opposite the north porch, which is especially 
associated with his memory. 

But other traditions, of a less gloomy character, linger round the stately 
church of St. Mary Rodcliffe. William of Wykeham was vicar of this punsli 
before he went to Winchester to carry out his noble projects there. The long 
aisles once re-echoed to the voice of George Whitfield, who has written of the 
occasion that he preached “to such a congregation as my eyes never yet saw, 
with great liberty and demonstration of the Spirit.” Robert Southey was a 
native of Bristol, and Coleridge, coming here to confer with him npon their 
scheme for emigrating to the banks of the Susquehanna to found yet another ideal 
commonwealth, took up his residence in the city. So it came to pass that Red- 
cliffe Church was the scene of an important event m both tliea hves. 
in the year 1795 Coleridge married Sarah Flicker, and Southey her sisto Edith, 
the latter departing for Portugal actually on his wedding day. The bnde and 
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the groom shook hands and parted in sUenoe after the ceremony, the poet being at 
this time so poor that his friend Cottle, the bookseller, had to lend him tlie 
money to pay the necessary fees The ladies were both beautiful, and were 
milliners of Bristol, not of Bath, as Lord Byron speaks of them in “ Don Juan.” 

On Whit Sunda}' a quaint old custom, dating from the year 1494, is care- 
fully observed In fulfilment of a bequest then made by one William Mode, 
who had been three times Mayor of Bristol, the church is strewn with reeds and 
fioFers, the fine peal of ei^t bells rings merrily, and the Mayor and members of 
the Corporation, dad in the crimson robes which here, at least, the Municipal 
Reform Act did not abolish, attend the morning service in state, and return to 
the Council House to drink mulled wine. On November 13th in every year the 
anniversary of Eidward CoUton, the great Bristol philanthropist, is honoured by 
three societies, who contrive a unique combination of the essentially British 
institution of dining together, of politics, and of charity, though it must in 
justice be added that with them, as with the Apostle, “ the greatest of these is 
charity.” As the hour of midnight marks the beginning of that anniversary, the 
Sweet bells of Redcliffe ring a muffled peal, which sounds over the silent city and 
echoes round the valley with a weird and solemn music not to be forgotten by 
those who have once heard it. 

Daring the present century the noble church has been worthily restored. 
The work began in 1842, when the removal of the dwelling-houses with which 
human vandalism and greed had encrusted it showed the need of reparation ; it 
occupied thirty years in completion, and is estimated to have involved an expendi- 
ture of £40,000. The raisiag of this large sum was not without its element of 
romance and mystery, for the committee were encouraged from time to time by 
munificent gifts from an anonymous contributor, who was only known to them 
under the pseudonym of ** Nil Desperandum,” and who furnished the whole sum 
of sometiiing like £2,500 for the restoration of the famous north porch Many 
guesses were made, but only after his death was Nil Desperandum ” identified 
with a prominent citixen — Thomas Proctor. Habaip Lewis. 



